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SUMMER EVENING DRESSES. 


Fig, 1.—This Parisian toilette has a violet velvet basque and 
drapery on a lace skirt of the new creamy shade ealled mush- 
room of the woods. The round skirt of cream white silk is cov- 
ered by alternate wide and narrow lace flounces, The drapery of 
lace crosses that of velvet, coming from under the basque in front 
and losing itself in that of the back. The velvet drapery droops 
in a curve partly underneath and partly outside of the lace in 
front, and is very bouffant in the back, being fastened at the mid- 
dle of the top to the point of the waist. The basque is pointed 
back and front, rather long on the sides, and is square in the 
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neck. Rich silk sutaiieihies ¢ trims this corsage in lighter violet 
shades. The puffed sleeves are of the lace, and the fichu or 
guimpe is of Marly tulle laid in long folds to partly fill the square 
space open at the neck. Bouquet of yellow roses posed directly 
in front of the corsage and across the high coiffure. Long mush- 
room gloves. Silk stockings and slippers of the palest mushroom 
shade. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful dress has the skirt front of striped blue 
and white silk, with the corsage and drapery of Sicilienne in the 
new blue shade called spring clouds. Appliqué embroidered pink 
roses and foliage are set about on the skirt front in the decorative 
way suggested lately in one of Madame Raymond's letters, The 
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+ pelaned end of the skirt falls on two lace pleatings and one of 
| silk. The Sicilienne over-skirt is draped as a short apron with a 


still shorter curve high on the hips, and forms ample fullness be. 
hind. The low heart-shaped Sicilienne corsage is short behind and 
pointed in front. A parure of white lace surrounds the neck 
and descends in front, closely adjusted over the bust, is held in 
place at the waist by a round belt, and falls thence in flowing ends, 
The belt of gros grain is fastened by a gold buckle, and makes the 
waist perfectly round. A bouquet of pink natural roses is stuck 
in the belt. The coiffure is a riviere of diamonds and a bunch of 
pink and white ostrich plumes. Straw-colored Suéde gloves; fan of 
cream silk painted with birds and flowers. 
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PROPHECIES. 


ERE through the pines, spring following 
spring, 

The wind-songs seemed more tender. 

Here the green valley seemed to brim 

With softer sunset splendor. 


I 


Here on the hill the wild flower caught 
A soul of conscious pleasures ; 

The mock-bird in the jasmine vine 
Poured forth diviner measures. 


White clouds in gentler curves were bent 
O’er dells the woodland covers ; 

More subtly sighed the whispering leaves 
Through paths of sylvan lovers. 


Why, even the bees that filled the brakes 
Passed by with happier humming. 

“ Though air are Vature’s springs,” they sang, 
“A fairer spring ix coming.” 





What could they mean? Bird, wind, and sky, 
With transient cloud-land fleeting, 

The same mysterious burden seemed 
In changful tones repeating. 


But ah! the riddle’s solved at last! 
Incarnate spring’s completeness 
Came hither in your tender face, 
Your dark eyes’ depth of sweetness. 
All Nature here but prophesied 
The advent of your graces; 
You sent your vernal heart before 
To haunt these secret places. 
Paut Hamitton Hayne. 
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honey and stung to death by flies; and of 
these various miseries there is none more 
unendurable than that.of daily life with a 
person having an undisciplined temper. 

There is nothing in life caleulated to 
make such havoc with nerves as this asso- 
ciation, for you live in the perpetual un- 
certainty and unrest of never knowing 
how the simplest action is going to be con- 
strued by one whose temper is undisciplined, 
or what the consequences may be, and you 
dance on this mental tight-rope till every 
point is strained and sore, trembling now 
in momentary expectancy of an outburst, 
springing up in relief that it did not come, 
or bowing beneath it when it does, and if 
you do not at last find refuge from the 
whole business in insanity, it is because you 
have already found it in indifference or in 
dislike. 

And the forms of this undisciplined tem- 


per are as numberless as they are oppress- 


ive. There is the simply tyrannical, which 
raises the lightest whim to visionary impor- 
tance, and overbears everything, feelings, 
scruples, beliefs, wishes, for its gratification. 
And the worst of this form is that when the 
gratification is in hand a total change of 
sky takes place, the person becomes alto- 
gether sunny, and insists upon it that there 
is no sweeter temper in existence than the 
one that just burst over your head, and 
proves it to the world by the cireumstance 
that you who have been outraged and tram- 
pled on are not feeling so sweet and sunny 
yourself as might be. There is the sinister 
form of ill temper, which seems only in its 
natural element when finding out a slight 
or an offense where neither was intended, 
and flaring up like brush-wood at the touch 
of a torch, sometimes also betraying a posi- 
tive pleasure when a real slight has been 
happened on. There is the jealous one, 
which clothes itself and all about it in a 
robe of fire, and reduces its object to the 
There is the sullen 
one, whose stronghold is the “sulks,” that 
scorns to explain, that broods over wrongs 
inwardly till they sting almost to madness, 


| and that has to be let alone and wear itself 
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THE ROD THAT WHIPS ALL 
THE WAY. 

7. are terrible possibilities of wrong- 

doing in common humanity that make 
wretchedness both for them that sin and 
them that are sinned against. There are 
those that destroy the confines of society 
and upset the balance of the world, turn- 
ing human beings into diabolical ones, and 
breaking hearts at a blow; but there are 
others of them that produce aenter or more 
distressing sensations, that cause the mis- 
ery which wears the thread of life so thin 
that we hardly care if it snaps altogether 
and sets us free from a suffering like that 
of the condemned barbarians smeared with 








| ont, and does so only when it has worn ev- 
| ery one else ont. 


There, too, is the bitter 
one, that lets the aqua-fortis bite deeper and 


| deeper, and carries a raw spot that every 


fly shall sting, and that with every sting 
causes you to feel as though some of the 
aqua-fortis had been thrown in your own 
face. There is the discontented one, that 
wearies heaven and earth with its whine. 
There is the severe one, with which the eut- 
ting tongue is a weapon that wounds and 


| turns in the wound, sure always to condemn 
| and 


never to condone. And there is the 
violent one, whose bolts fell you to the 


| ground, and in dread of which you live as 


if you had a thunder-clond in the house. 
And then there are all the infinity of the 
lesser varieties and combinations of these, 
with which, to quote an old saying, one lives 
“the life of a toad under a harrow.” 

Often enongh the unfortunate possessors 
of these tempers are as unhappy as the un- 
fortunate. victims, if not more so, for they 
live in a state of burning discomfort and 
suffering equal to that which they inflict, 
and it is all a thousand times aggravated 
by the real inner knowledge that they have 
nobody but themselves to blame for it. Ev- 
ery outbreak in which they indulge, and the 
habit of which has grown by indulgence 
nuneontrollable at length, has to be followed 
by a corresponding fit of remorse, although, 
sooth to say, the remorse is quite as dis- 
agreeable and trying to the first victim as 
the offense before it was. 

But these sinners are of a class that as- 
suredly deserve their suffering, and they do 
not by any means deserve pity as they do 
who have to encounter the blow, are sub- 
ject to the daily torture, and live and move 
and have their being with fluttering heart 
and bated breath; and if they do deserve 
it, they do not have it. One thinks with far 
more interest than of this subject of his 
own despotism of the poor soul who is har- 
rowed beyond bounds by the testy, touchy 
mate to which it is chained, whether it be 
the husband or the wife of a house, the par- 
ent or child, sister or brother, mistress or 
maid—the soul originally inoffensive, glad, 
and gladdening, that has been stirred to its 
depths by these crnel tempests, and made 
turbid with sense of injustice and resent- 
ment, till daily life is shipwrecked on desert 
islands, with gall and wormwood for all 
banqueting, with all sunshine darkened, all 
affection gone to the bottom, all sound im- 
pulses overwhelmed and turned to evil 
things, and with whom, under the daily and 
hourly wrongs, hatred has taken the place 
of everything but bald duty. 

It is a perilous thing to belong, in anoth- 
er way, to such ill-doers as the owners of 
the tempers of which we speak, unless one 
is willing to receive a share of the condem- 
nation ; for those subject to them look with 
stern criticism upon one in such case, and 
grow to hate not only the ill-doer, but those 











behind the ill-doer who failed in early life 
to draw the fangs. For as hard a part of it 
as avy is that it could in such measure have 
been prevented by proper effort in the be- 
ginning. It is something that comes home 
to mothers and nurses bitterly. For the 
child born with delicate and sensitive 
nerves could, with the watchful care it had 
aright. to have, have been spared the irri- 
tation which increased the sensitiveness ; 
and that child received he irritation and 
that child’s victims bear vaeir wrongs more 
largely than otherwise through the negli- 
gence and indulgence of guardians who 
gave to-day without thought and deprived 
to-morrow without reason, who found it 
easier to administer a slap than to make the 
exertion of hindering the necessity of the 
slap by observation, by warding off, by ex- 
planation, by caressing—for a caress, even 
when undeserved, has soothed many a sore 
spirit and led it to better resolves. Love is 
a potent shield against many troubles, and 
they who love their children better than 
they love themselves can go a great way in 
triumph in the effort even of overcoming 
nature. And certainly the distress occa- 
sioned by these undisciplined tempers in 
mature life is never lessened by the thought 
that it might all have been hindered, and 
homes that have been made deserts might 
have been Edens. 





SPRING AND SUMMER ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 


Bs the season advances and the country bursts 

into glorious sudden spring, the garden 
party, the country dinner, the horseback excur- 
sions, and the asparagus parties, the hunts and 
the yacht voyages, the lawn tennis and archery, 
the visits to the polo ground, and the delights of 
a visit to the friends who live within an hour of 
the city, at Orange and at Morristown, on the sea- 
girt shore of Long Island or up the Hudson, be- 
gin to loom up before the city-bound worthy, and 
to throw a “rose hue o’er his russet cares.” 

Now the first question with the neophyte who 
would go to the hunts (for they “break the ice” 
in more senses than one), as the first of the spring 
out-of-door entertainments, is, What does a young 
girl require who would “ride to hounds”? for 
“pale Diana,” chaste and fair, no longer hunts 
on foot, as she did in the days of Acteon. 

She must have two thorough-bred hunters. 
She must have a groom, an English habit, a 
carefully considered outfit, and she must be a 
perfect and a fearless horsewoman, and not mind 
a “cropper.” One of the young riders at the 
Meadow Brook Hunt was thrown over her horse’s 
head into a ditch last spring, and got up declar- 
ing she was not even bruised. Yes, she must 
learn even how to fall off her horse without 
breaking her ribs or her nose, It is an expen- 
sive amusement to be Diana nowadays. The re- 
sult, however, of long practice on horseback seems 
to be that a woman becomes almost a centaur, 
and more fearless than a man. Then the hunt 
includes as its adjuncts to the young ladies cer- 
tain men in pink. They “ form” on a road-side, 
and the master of the hunt says, “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, will you hunt ?” and he motions to the 
whipper-in—a gallant creature in pink also—to 
“throw off the dogs.” 

Then the prettiest forty dogs, all spotted, start 
on their mad career, It is a beautiful sight, with 
the red-coated huntsmeg following, and it looks 
as if the real fox would be attainable after a 
time, instead of the farce of an anise-seed bag 
which now serves to make the ghost of a scent. 
The low soft hat is a favorite with our young 
riders, but there is this to say for the hard hat, it 
does break a fall. Many a fair forehead has been 
saved from a terrible scar by the resistant hard 
hat. 

The habit of riding every day and of getting 
thoroughly accustomed to one’s seat should pre- 
cede the daring attempt at a “ break-neck jump.” 
No one should pretend to hunt who has not a 
good seat, a good horse, and plenty of nerve. 
Much less should an incompetent rider venture 
on a friend’s horse. It has been said in England 
that “‘a man will forgive you for breaking his 
own neck, but not that of his favorite hunter.” 

As the day for driving has come, many of 
our correspondents write to ask what is the best 
style of equipage for a young man. We can 
only say that a tilbury and one horse is very 
showy, that a dog-cart is the most “ knowing,” 
that a high chariot is very stately, but that the 
two-seated Park wagon is the most appropriate 
in which to take out a lady. There should al- 
ways be a servant behind. The art of driving is 
simple enough, but requires much practice. The 
good driver should understand his horse well, 
and turn his curves gently.and slowly; he must 
know how to harness and unharness a horse, and 
be ready to mend any trifling disarrangement if 
there is a break. 

Now as to driving in a carriage with ladies, one 
of our correspondents writes to ask the etiquette 
which should govern a gentleman’s conduct. He 
takes his seat with his back to the horses, oppo- 
site the ladies, nor should he assume to sit beside 
a lady unless requested by her to do so. When 
the carriage stops, he should jump out and as- 
sist her to alight, walking with her up her own 
steps, and ringing the bell. In entering the car- 
riage he should put his left foot on the step, and 
enter the carriage with his right foot. This is, 
however, supposing that he sits facing the horses ; 
if he sits with his back to the horses, he reverses 
the process. A gentleman should avoid treading 
on ladies’ dresses, or shutting them in the door. 
Ladies who have country houses should learn to 
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drive as well as to ride. Indeed, in these days 
when young women drive alone in the Park in 
their pony-phaetons and little carts, we need hard- 
ly advise that they should learn to drive well. 

As to boating, which is practiced so largely 
by men, we hear of but few ladies who pull the 
oar about New York, but doubtless it will be done 
on inland streams and lakes. One gentleman 
should stay in the boat and help to steady it, un- 
less the oarswomen are very expert. Short dress- 
es and round hats should be worn, with no super- 
incumbent drapery. As the seat of honor in a 
boat is that occupied by the stroke oar, it is 
etiquette for the owner of the boat to offer it to 
his friend if he be a rower. 

The asparagus party is a sort of a long picnic, 
in which a party of friends join, and drive or ride 
out to some convenient inn where a good dinner 
ean be served, with the advantage of the early 
vegetable cut directly from the ground. As Long 
Island is famous for its asparagus, these parties 
from New York generally select some convenient 
locality there, near enough to the city to be not 
too fatiguing a drive. 

The new passion for driving a coach has now 
become so much of an American taste that we 
need not describe the pastime here. At least 
four coaches will start from New York for some 
neighboring town—New Rochelle, Yonkers, ete. 
—during the summer, and there is no better way 
of spending a May day than on top of one. As 
for al fresco entertainments, game pie, patties, 
cold beef, pressed tongue, potted meats, sand- 
wiches, paté de foie gras, champagne, are all 
taken out in hampers, and served on top of the 
coach by the obedient valets at the races, for those 
parties who go out with four horses and a London 
coach to see the favorite run, 

We are often asked what would be the appro- 
priate costume for a lawn party, and we can only 
answer that the costumes for these parties should 
be of a useful character. If it is a lawn party 
at a very elegant house, at Newport or up the 
Hudson, it may be, however, of a delicacy and 
elegance not proper if one is asked out in the 
country merely to “have a good time,” when a 
person would be exposed to the weather, the 
wear and tear of games, and of a long day in the 
sun. Thick boots are indispensable. But if one 
is invited to a wedding in the country, even if 
the “lawn” is to play a decided part in the enter- 
tainment, one must dress very handsomely. At 
the regular lawn party the lady of the house and 
her daughters should receive on the lawn in their 
bonnets. 

Yachting is a favorite “summer entertain- 
ment,” and for those who love the sea it is un- 
paralleled for its excitement. Yachting dresses 
should be made of serge or tweed, and possess 
warmth and durability, and young women can 
trim them according to taste with the name and 
insignia of their favorite yacht. 

For a lawn tennis party the players dress in 
flannels made for the purpose, and for a lady the 
jersey is indispensable, as giving so much free- 
dom to the arms. These parties begin in May 
at all the country houses and country parks about 
our larger towns, and certainly furnish as much 
healthful amusement as anything can do. 

Archery has not yet become acclimated in Amer 
ica, but there are clubs in certain circles which 
promise a future for this game. Now for those 
who go to country houses to stay “ over Sunday,” 
as is the fashion about New York, let us give one 
word of advice. Always hold yourself at the dis 
posal of those at whose house you are staying. 
If they propose a plan of action for you, fall in 
with it. If your visit is prolonged for a week, 
endeavor to amuse yourself as much as possible. 
Do not let your hostess see that you are depend- 
ent on her for amusement. Remember, however 
welcome you may be, you are not always want- 
ed. A good hostess also learns when to let her 
guests alone. A gentleman visitor who neither 
shoots, fishes, boats, reads, writes letters, nor 
does anything but hang about, letting himself 
be “amused,” is an intolerable nuisance. He 
had better go to the billiard-room and practice 
cannons by himself, or retire to the stables and 
smoke. 

A lady visitor should show a similar tact in re 
tiring to her own room to read or to write letters, 
allowing her hostess to have her mornings or her 
afternoons to herself, as she pleases. Some peo- 
ple are “born visitors.” They have the genius 
of tact to perceive, the genius of finesse to exe- 
cute, ease and frankness of manner, a knowledge 
of the world that nothing can surprise, a calm- 
ness of temper that nothing can disturb, and a 
kindness of disposition that can never be exhaust- 
ed. Such a visitor is greatly in demand every- 
where. 

A good-natured host and hostess place every- 
thing ut the disposal of a visitor—their horses, car- 
riages, books, and grounds. And here the utmost 
delicacy should be observed. Never ride a horse 
too fast or too far. Never take the coachman be 
yond his usual limits. Never pluck a flower in the 
ornamental grounds without asking permission, 
for in these days of ornamental and fanciful gar- 
dening it is necessary to be careful and remember 
that each flower is a tint in a well-considered pic- 
ture. Never dog's-ear or disfigure the books, or 
leave them lying about; if you take them from 
their sheives, put them back. Be thoughtful in 
your treatment of the servants, and give those 
who immediately wait upon you some small gratu- 
ity. And if family prayers are read, always try 
to be present. « 

So much for the possibility of a “summer en- 
tertainment” at a country house, one of the most 
agreeable of all, if the apple blossoms are just 
out, and the charm of spring is over the whole 
scene. 

We hear of a “rustic masquerade” as one of 
the spring entertainments at a country house in 
Orange. This, it would seem, might be very suit- 
able all over the country, if woods and water are 
near enough for the shepherds and shepherdesses, 
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A copy of the garden parties which made Boucher 
the painter that he was, and in which we almost 
hear the wind rustling through the sedge, the re- 
freshing murmur of the fountain, and see the gay- 
ly dressed marquise put her violet slipper on the 
turf, and the elegant and stately gentlemen as they 
light up the neighboring arbor with their fine silk 
coats, in his pictures—a copy of such garden par- 
ties as those which made Watteau’s fame (he has 
put them all on the fans, and the young people 
have only to copy them)—this would indeed be a 
“rustic masquerade,” which might amuse and 
“draw” for a charity. Many of our country 
towns on the borders of lakes, many of the places 
near New York in their own fine grounds, would 
offer a terrestrial paradise for such a garden 
party. 

To drive out to Jerome Park to breakfast, to get 
the early strawberry and the delicious cream—this 
is a spring entertainment which many of our busi- 
ness men indulge in, coming back to their work 
in New York refreshed and invigorated. The 
men of pleasure of this period have, as they have 
always had, an ample provision of amusement— 
not always the most useful, it is truae—yet we are 
glad to see that the out-of-door excitements begin 
to distance the excitements of the gaming-table. 
Betting on the turf is not carried to the ruinous 
extent here that it is in England, while the polo, 
the base-ball, the boating, and the “riding to 
hounds”—open to ridicule as it is, in some ways 
of looking at it—are all healthful. The spring 
season has its little dinners, lunches, and wed- 
dings, but very few evening entertainments. 

After a young girl has ransacked the fashion- 
able world all winter, and been at all the fétes and 
balls, concerts, operas, and suppers, she does not 
care for parties in May. Such infatuated ardor 
for amusement would make sad havoe of her 
charms if she did. It is quite enough if she fin- 
ishes her exciting winter with a fancy dance or pri- 
vate theatricals at some charitable entertainment. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


LACE AND GRENADINE DRESSES. 


{OMBINATIONS of lace and grenadine are 

/ among the most attractive dresses imported 
in anticipation of the summer season. Worth is 
especially successful in these lace toilettes, both 
in those that are black throughout and in those 
where color is introduced, as the latter must be 
done in new and artistic ways to make them ef- 
fective. With black lace skirts he uses the black 
grenadines that other modistes have declared to 
be in their decadence, choosing new designs, and 
adding colors for their illumination, For in- 
stance, he employs striped grenadines for the 
basque and drapery or for the polonaise, using 
sometimes black velvet stripes two inches wide, 
alternating with an armure stripe that is powder- 
ed with velvet dots, or else there are richly color- 
ed stripes of chiné velvet figures raised on satin 
ground, with the armure stripes between. When 
stripes are cbjectionable there are large figures 
of frisé velvet in flowers or rings or moons, either 
all black or poudré with gold or scarlet, and the 
ground may be the open armure pattern, or it 
may be like Spanish lace, with closely woven 
blocks to hold the figures. For other dresses the 
smooth black pine-apple grenadines are used 
over red or gold, or else the plain armure grena- 
dine is laid over a dark rich shade of satin. For 
colored grenadines seal-brown and écru shades 
are liked in the Escurial lace designs, with thick 
cords edging each figure, and brown Spanish lace, 
with velvet and gold ornaments, while for gay 
dresses for young ladies light striped grenadines 
in Pompadour colors are made up in short bouf- 
fant polonaises to wear with écru or white lace 
skirts that may be of the plain Oriental or Va- 
lenciennes net laid upon pink, cream, or blue sat- 
im surah, or else the tinted surah skirt has flounces 
of these creamy laces covering it entirely. 

One of Worth’s costliest black dresses hasa skirt 
of black taffeta silk with five flounces of imitation 
Chantilly lace gathered over taffeta silk flounces 
that are pinked on the lower edge; only two of 
these flounces extend around the whole skirt, as 
the front has a fan-pleating of the silk covered 
plainly with the net cut from the piece, reaching 
from the belt to the foot; above the five flounces 
on the side is a cross breadth of velvet-striped 
grenadine, making fullness over the hips, and this 
grenadine meets in the back, where a breadth of 
net is added and pointed bouffant drapery is 
formed; a very long looped large bow of wide 
black velvet ribbon placed under the short dra- 
pery of the sides is a feature of such dresses. 
The basque of the striped velvet has a soft lace 
vest with velvet bands clasping it, a high stand- 
ing velvet collar with a lace frill above, and the 
grenadine sleeves are cut off below the elbow, and 
filled out with a puff and wristband of lace to 
give the effect of under-sleeves. A black satin 
skirt is the best foundation for Escurial lace 
skirts that now come all in one piece, and are 
prettily draped to fall over in a puff from the 
top, caught at each side by jet tassels or velvet 
bows, and allowed to droop thence plainly with 
all the fullness at the sides, or else as a gathered 
flounce. A chiné velvet grenadine, with pale 
pink and cream roses on a scabieuse or maroon 
stripe, is used for the polonaise of such a skirt, 
and is cut open in four points in back and front 
over the shoulders to allow the lace to peer 
through; the sleeves are of transparent lace 
down the arm, and the grenadine is used length- 
wise under the arm. Plain edges faced with sat- 
in or hemmed and wide revers are the finish for 
these rich fabrics, and the lace garniture is con- 
fined to the neck, vest, and sleeves. Steel beads 
dotted over black velvet disks are seen on other 
armure grenadines, and these have steel bead 
fringe laid on black lace for their trimmings. 

Louis Quatorze coats of medium length are 
made of black frisé velvet grenadine over a lin- 
ing of dark golden satin that produces the effect 





of golden brown when thus darkened ; the pleat- 
ed back and front of the skirt are of plain armure 
grenadine over the gold satin, while the sides 
have panels of the frisé grenadine. Long straight 
draperies that give a dignified and almost severe 
effect are used on these transparent fabrics, as 
well as on the richest stuffs. Another new ca- 
price is that of making stripes, just as the design 
of the skirt or its draperies require, by putting 
rows of wide velvet ribbon on the plain pine-ap- 
ple grenadines; there are also many revers of 
black velvet studded with jet nail-heads, or with 
drooping flower-like jets used both on the waist 
and the skirt. When flounces of lace are too 
costly, the purchaser selects three or four yards 
of black French net, or of écru or white Oriental 
net cut from the piece, and has it gathered 
slightly to droop in one or two soft puffs on the 
front and side breadths of the silk or satin skirt, 
and one or two narrow rows of lace may be 
gathered at the foot over knife-pleatings of the 
silk or Satin. The drapery may then be of the 
grenadine, or, if black, of plain satin de Lyon, 
made in the simplest fashion by draping one 
breadth in irregular folds across the top, puffing 
each out sharply very far back on the sides, and 
adding a middle breadth in the back, which droops 
somewhat in Bedouin folds, and these three 
breadths fall thence straight to the foot, where 
they are finished across by a hem four inches 
wide, with two tucks above of the same width, 
The lining of grenadine waists must be of silk, 
and it is now the custom with modistes to make 
movable linings for the neck and sleeves, so 
that the wearer may have a high lining when the 
dress is for visiting or for church, and can re- 
move it for evening use or for the house in 
the daytime. The square guimpe of jetted net 
or of lace is usually made without lining, and a 
sort of yoke of silk is provided to wear under it 
when needed. 

Chemisettes of either white or black net or lace 
are also used without linings. For these the fronts 
of the dress may be merely turned back and the 
chemisette slipped under, if the dress has length- 
wise trimmings of lace; but if not thus provided 
the chemisette is edged with lace, is fully gath- 
ered in its wide space, and is attached to stand- 
ing lace frills for the neck, which are sometimes 
banded with velvet. There is nothing new in the 
shape of the polonaises used for these dresses, as 
they resemble the bouffant Marie Antoinette de- 
sign, with the waist long and smooth over the 
hips, and the drapery is twined up in dairy-maid 
style, or drawn back in full paniers, with one or 
two great bunches of ribbon loops in the back. 
The full gathered vest is not in keeping with this 
garment, vet it and the short plastron as well are 
both used upon it, and the high wired collar of the 
Medicis dress or the full Elizabethan ruffs are 
added, when becoming to the wearer, notwith- 
standing their incongruity of style. A small scarf 
mantle is made to accompany lace and grenadine 
dresses, and both materials are employed in this 
little wrap, usually with the figured fabrie on the 
sides, and the plain goods down the middle of 
the back and front. 


SUMMER WOOL DRESSES. 


Sheer woollens of flannel finish, yet not heavier 
than bunting, are imported for mountain or sea- 
side dresses, with white grounds striped with black, 
blue, or red, or with écru striped with brown, or 
pale gray with darker gray. For the waist and 
skirt the stripes are very narrow, while some 
breadths for drapery, for vest, and for flounces 
are made with inch-wide stripes. These are made 
up with the single-breasted Norfolk belted jack- 
et so long in favor, but which is now more popu- 
lar than ever, with its pretty revers or notched 
collar like that of a man’s coat, turned away to 
show a collar and chemisette of linen ornament- 
ed with embroidery, or else there is a plain linen 
standing collar with a flatly folded scarf precise- 
ly like those worn by gentlemen. The apron 
over-skirt and the pleated lower skirt so long in 
vogue are used for these light woollens, or, for tall 
figures, the skirt is tucked nearly to the belt in 
front and on the sides, and there is a short hip 
drapery with long back breadths falling to the 
foot. 

The écru and gray mohair or alpaca dresses 
imported by the most fashionable modistes for 
city street suits and for travelling are made 
up in tailor styles and trimmed with Hercules 
braid. Five broad bands of brown braid are 
placed between—not on—the three broad box 
pleats that form panels on the front and sides 
of an écru mohair skirt. The vest, which clos- 
es at the sides, is similarly banded with braid. 
There is also a renewed fancy for bordering the 
foot of wool dresses with fifteen or twenty 
rows of soutache laid over a cashmere band of a 
contrasting color, as brown braid on écru cash- 
mere for a brown skirt, and blue braid on a red 
ground for a blue skirt. For trimming dark gray 
or brown bison-cloths and cashmeres the mixed 
wool and metallic braids are used, partly of gilt 
or partly of silver, for striping the velvet vest 
and for heading the broad band of velvet that 
trims the skirt. Still another fancy is that of 
edging kilt pleats of dark wools with a line of 
soutache braid extending down each pleat; this 
is also seen in cotton braids on wash-dresses of 
solid-colored gingham or of satteen or Chambéry. 
Very dressy suits of white Cheviot or of flannel are 
decorated with pale blue and rose borders cut out 
of velvet in arabesque or diamond-or leaf pat- 
terns. Other écru or white flannels have three 
large box-pleated panels on the skirt, with the 
entire spaces between filled in with navy blue or 
with scarlet soutache in crosswise rows ; the vest 
is in Breton style—that is, in one piece, fasten- 
ing on the side—and is neatly covered by rows of 
braid. 

LIGHT SILK DRESSES, 


The light weight of foulard and India silk 
dresses for-midsummer is one of their commen- 




















dations, and their dainty coloring is another. 
They are made up over the thin lining silks that 
are now bought for 60 or 70 cents a yard, and 
these usually have some écru or white lace 
flounces across the foot; the lining color may 
be of salmon, pale green, faded pink, or light 
blue, but is never of a deep and obtrusive shade, 
Above this the basque and the most capricious 
drapery—which is, however, nothing if not bouf- 
fant—may be of foulard in an all-over design of 
Oriental cashmere colors, or else of glacé silk in 
changeable rose with olive, or golden brown with 
blue, printed with fruit branches or flowers in 
these colors, or with little Greek squares or blocks 
of velvet of some dark shade. The golden ap- 
ples of the Hesperides droop on boughs of olive 
foliage, ripe strawberries are on a pale green 
ground, and pink roses and white daisies are on 
the lightest sky blue silks that are changeable 
with pink or with white. The new cheviot silks 
of American manufacture are made in the de- 
signs of wool Cheviots, and are offered for trav- 
elling dresses, but the colors are too light for this 
purpose, hence they are being used for the pleat- 
ed skirts of cashmere and bison-cloth costumes, 
or with an over-dress of silk surah or of pongee. 
Checked silks are also greatly reduced in price 
since the changeable silks superseded them in 
favor, and now make inexpensive lower skirts 
for summer wool suits: few entire dresses are 
made of such silks. In foulards and surahs 
those with silk finish are now more stylish than 
the lustrous satin surfaces. 
SUMMER JERSEYS. 

Silk jerseys are now woven in ribs with open 
lines between like silk stockings. They come in 
dark blue or red shades, and are only partly 
made, as they are to be finished with a vest of 
velvet that shapes them properly, and this vest is 
crossed or striped with mixed gilt and silk braid, 
the silk matching the jersey in color. With these, 
silk surah skirts of the same color are worn to 
complete a costume of remarkable lightness. 

Wool jerseys are cut with many seams in the 
shape of the basques of riding-habits, and are 
supplied with a vest of contrasting color, most 
usually of écru or mushroom brown shades, 
crossed with passementerie frogs, and edged with 
wide braid or rows of narrow soutache. 

POKES AND TOQUES. 

Valenciennes lace pokes of picturesque irregu- 
lar shapes are imported for Newport and Sara- 
toga to be worn with lace dresses, or with white 
sprigged muslin that is trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes. Cockade bows of scarlet, pink, yellow, 
or pale blue velvet ribbon are their only trim- 
ming. 

Toque hats of black or white straw, with the 
brim low on the foreheac and the crown very 
short, are trimmed with a large cluster of pink 
roses without foliage placed quite far in front, 
or else the trimming is a single Alsacian bow of 
mammoth size made of coquelicot red China 
crape or velvet. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. ARNoLD, ConstaBir, & Co. ; 
Srern Brorners ; and James McCreery & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Ir is said that Mrs. MATTHEW ARNOLD and 
her daughter declare that they do not know how 
to settle down to their quiet home life after 
having been ‘‘ made so much of” in the United 
States. 

—One of the court pianists to the Emperor 
of Germany, Leonard Emit Baca, is a lineal 
descendant of SEBASTIAN BacH. 

—The recent winner of the highest Cambridge 
honors, for which some three thousand girls 
competed, was Miss BEaTRiIce Parsons, of Lon- 
don. 

—Dr. Jessup, of Beyroot, Syria, estimates that 
twenty yeurs ago not twenty women in a popu- 
lation of two millions could read. There are 
now over seven thousand girls going to Prot- 
estant schools ju Syria. 

—Lessons may be learned here from the way 
they do things across the water. DAUBRAY, a 
French actor, who was to play a butcher's part 
in a recent piece, rose early every morning for 
weeks to visit the market and observe how the 
butchers cut their meats. 

—In the History of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, 1715, M. Lerpnitz testifies to hav- 
ing heard a dog that spoke thirty words. Credat 
experte. 

—Sir James PaGet considers overfeeding with 
farinaccous food to be a cause of large infant 
mortality in warm weather. 

—MIGNET appears to be the only person 
known who was entirely satisfied with life. 
Shortly before his death he said, “If it were 
given me to live my life over again, I should 
wish it to be just what it has been.” 

—At the recent Commencement of the Cincin- 
nati College of Pharmacy one of the twenty-four 
graduates was @ Mrs. MERRILL. This opens a 
valuable occupation to women. 

—In Mansfield, Connecticut, within the last 
twenty-seven years, twenty-eight persons have 
died whose ages averaged ninety-seven years, 
four of whom were over a hundred, and one, Mrs. 
Mary SoutHwonts, was a hundred and five. 

—It is said that President ArTuur receives in 
a week as many letters as JEFFERSON or JACK- 
SON did in a year. 

—Mrs. TREADWAY, 2 granddaughter of Presi- 
dent Joun Apams, who died last winter in Bal- 
timore, had a picture of her grandmother ABt- 
GAIL ADAMS, copied from one by Stuart, in 
whose studio she remembered seeing the work 
done. She described her grandmother as most 
beautiful. 

—In relation to the denationalization of so 
many Americans, constantly going on, it may be 
remembered that EMERSON once said, ‘ Let the 
passion for America cast out the passion for 
Europe.” 

—The Bonner family seem to have been en- 
dowed with unusual gifts. Besides Rosa, there 
was JULIETTE, now Madame Peyxot, a painter 
of some renown; there was also Juies Isapore, 
painter aud sculptor, together with the elder 

















brother Francois AUGUSTE, a landscape and 
animal painter remarkable for fresh coloring, 
correct drawing, and truthfulness. The latter 
has just died at the age of sixty; he had received 
many medals, and in 1867 the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 

—Whien she lived in Concord, Massachusetts, 
Mrs. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE enriched the per- 
fectly plain white wooden furniture of her own 
room by fanciful pen-and-ink drawings. 

—Mademoiselle Nevada sends most of her 
floral gifts to the hospitals. 

—The Edelweiss is Queen Victorta’s favorite 
flower. 

—A garden party in honor of the Russian Duke 
PavL was lately given at Athens, Greece, by our 
United States Minister, Mr. Eugene Scuuyier, 

—Cardinal Howarp was at One time an officer 
in the Second Life-Guards; P. WiLsur Greeo- 
RY, Bishop of St. Helena, was a subaltern in the 
Thirteenth Light Dragoons; Bishop Ryr.s, of 
Liverpool, was a cavalry officer before taking or- 
ders; and Bishop MAcLaGan, the present Bish- 
op of Lichtield, was an ensign in the English 
army. 

—The Cuban revolutionary leader Cartos 
AGUERO is not yet thirty, and has been in arms 
against the Spanish authorities almost continu- 
ously since he was fourteen. He weighs only 
one hundred and fifteen pounds, and belongs to 
a rich family. 

—‘‘Ik Marvel,’ known as DonaLp G. Mitca- 
ELL, the New Haven author, farmer, and dairy- 
man, is talked of as a successor to the chair of 
belles-lettves in Yale which Professor Nortuup 
is about to vacate. 

—It is thought that if Barnum could secure 
and exhibit the ‘‘dark horse,” he would draw 
better than the white elephant. 

—Mr. Levi THAXTER, the husband of the au- 
thor Mrs. CeL1a THAXTER, and a fine public 
reader of BROWNING, is suffering, it is said, from 
an incurable illness. 

—It is whispered that when Mrs. Hayes wes 
mistress of the White House she had so much 
company and so little room that her guests 
sometimes had to put up with sleeping three in 
a bed. 

—President Exior says that scholars have ae- 
quired in two years all the Latin and Greek ne- 
cessary for entrance to Harvard, after which 
they are required to study Greek only one year. 

—Miss WILLARD says the chivalry of the nine- 
teenth century is not that of knights and trou- 
badours, but the chivalry of justice, which gives 
women a fair chance to be all that God gave 
them the power to be. 

—The fact that SuLLivan the “slugger” has 
cleared one hundred thousand dollars in seven 
months is calculated to assist American youth 
in getting an honorable living. 

—‘* Cold roast Boston,” was Mr. Tom APPLE- 
TON’S description of Nahant. 

—A portrait of Irvine in the character of 
Philip II. of Spain is being painted by Wuis 
TLER as an “‘ Arrangement in Black, No. 3.” 

—On the 16th of April Mrs. SmLas RicHARDSON, 
of East Medway, Massachusetts, attended the 
golden wedding of her daughter, at the age of 
ninety-two. 

—The new Spanish tenor, GAYARRB, is the son 
of a blacksmith, and it is stated that he first re- 
hearsed the Anvil Chorus at his father’s forge. 

—Judge BLack’s old home near York, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been kept just as he left it; even the 
lead-pencils with which he used to write with 
his left hand lie on the library table just as he 
laid them down. 

—Mrs, PARAN Stevens, Professor H. M. BAIRD, 
H. G. MarquanD, Right Rev. W. 8. Perry, and 
GeorGe W. BALLOov are among the new mem- 
bers of the ‘“ Huguenot Society of America,” 
of which Hon. R. C. WrntHRop was lately elect- 
ed the Boston vice-president. Mr. Joun Jay is 
its president. 

—The youngest son of General Leg is a farmer 
near Richmond, Virginia. 

—Prince OpescaLcut is going to pay for the 
education of a new tenor, discovered at Civita 
Vecchia, whose name is ALBERT. 

—Miss Maup Morgan played upon Tom 
Moore’s harp, which is owned by G. W. Curbs, 
of Philadelphia, at a meeting of the Irish Lan- 
guage Society, lately, in New York. 

—At a dinner given by ALEXANDRE DuMAS 
to the members of the committee for his fa- 
ther’s statue, the menu was taken from the nov- 
els of DuMAS pére. 

—The artist CABANEL is a bachelor; Bovevr- 
REAU is a widower; DETAILLE and BONNAT are 
both unmarried, and own elegant hétels; Mers- 
SONIER lives surrounded by his grandchildren. 

—Colonel HicGinson is President of ‘*The 
Round Table.”’ 

—S8. W. BLount, of San Augustine, and C. B. 
STEWARD, of Montgomery, are the only two 
living signers of the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

—The numerous foreign orders of the famous 
war correspondent ARCHIBALD Forsgs, which 
he is not allowed to wear at the English court, 
have been made into a necklace for his eldest 
daughter, who is coming home from school to 
preside at his Fulham villa. 

—On the anniversary of his coronation, March 
3, the Pope distributed two thousand dollars 
among the worthy poor of Rome. 

—Ata meeting of the alumni of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy, Dr. J. M. ANDRKEWS 
attacked the superstition that plants are not 
healthful in the sleeping-room, and said that 
consumptives living among flowers have been 
known to reach an advanced age. 

—Evuoene Hae’s new house in Ellsworth, 
Maine, stands in grounds spacious as a park, 
and on a hill commanding a view of the Maine 
coast, Mount Desert and other islands, and the 
open sea, 

—Rev. Epwarp Everett Hace sugyésts that 
there should be a Jaw compelling liquor dealers 
to wear a uniform, as licensed hack-drivers have 
to wear a badge. 

—General Jo JOHNSTON and General Brav- 
REGARD are the only full generals of the Con- 
federacy alive, although there are eight lieuten- 
aut-generals, all holding important public places. 

—Mr. Fawcert, the Postmaster - General of 
Great Britain, who is totally blind, is an ora- 
tor of great grace and power. 

—BakeER Pasha is fifty-four, and the son of a 
Gloucestershire squire. He wears a medal from 
the Caffre war, the Crimean clasp, and the Turk- 
ish medal. His valor has created such an effect 
that there is talk of re-instating him in England. 
Nobody ever doubted his courage; but no 
amount of courage can undo his crime, 
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CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
By WILLIAM HOSEA BALLOU. 
ER father was a forester, having charge 
of a large forest on the estate of the 
Count of Hamilton, in Sweden. He was poor, 
but devoted to his wife and seven children. 
He was devout, reading his Bible daily, and im- 
parting that true spirit of Christian devotion to 
his family which is one of the strongest char- 
acteristics of the diva to-day. 

Her home was a little hut in an opening 
among the great pines, reared of hewn logs, and 
having two rooms. The chimney was construct- 
ed on the outside. There were only two win- 
dows to let in the light, and but one doorway. 
A path led down to a forest road, and a fence 
of stakes was heid together by withes of birch 
bark. Christine was the youngest of the large 
family, having been born seven years after her 
youngest brother, on the 26th day of August, 
1848. She was a tow-headed little thing, whose 
eyes caught the reflection of Northern skies and 
whose hair grew golden in the sunlight. She 
became the wild bird of the family, climbing the 
trees, chasing the squirrels, and outranning the 
winds, She listened in delight as the breezes 
made music in the great pines, or in awe as the 
storms roared among the cones and evergreens. 





She delighted in the warble of the birds, and 
echoed their songs in her own sweet voice. She 
cooled her tiny feet in the forest streams, and 





CHRISTINE NILSSON AT SIXTEEN, WITH HER FIRST 


VIOLIN.—From a Patytine sy Baroness Lenurusen, 


voiced the murmuring of the waters among the pebbles. Such 
were the environments that taught her the early graces of voice, 
developed a loving heart and beautiful disposition, and proclaimed 
her the future goddess of song. 

Great thoughts, theories, and inventions are usually the result 
of processes of evolution extending through many generations of 


EEN, 





CHRISTINE NILSSON AT HER MARRIAGE, 1872. 
Puotocraruep ny Cu. Bereamasoo, St. Perersevere. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON’S BIRTH-PLACE, NEAR VEXIO, SWEDEN. 
From a Sxrrou by A. F. Brooks. 


mind. Not so with the powers of Christine 
Nilsson. They were not developed through an 
ancestry of musical talent. She had no such 
ancestry. There were no musicians on either 
side of the family. Her father, from whom 
she inherits some traits, had the least possible 
musical bent of mind. Her fourth brother had 
a violin, but was without the proficiency of a 
little Italian street musician. This instrument 
had a peculiar fascination for baby Christine. 
She purloined it often, and stole out among 
the great trees by herself. Where she learned 
how to finger the strings, or where she got her 





CHRISTINE NILSSON AT HER DEBUT, AGED 
TWENTY-ONE.—Puotograrurp ny MeLanper, Cutoago. 


airs, no one knows. She had no teacher, 
save nature, and she far surpassed her bro- 
ther in bowing and fingering before he knew 
she could play. The family were surprised 
at last, and it was thought by the parents that 
the combined talent of the sister and brother 
might have a market value. The village of 
Vexié was six miles away, a place of some two 
thousand inhabitants. Here the annual fairs of 
the country people were held, very much resem- 
bling the old English fairs, One day, therefore, 
when Christine was seven years old, she and her 
brother started out hand in hand to see if they 
could earn a few pennies on the violin. She had 
not yet learned fear, and sang sweetly for the people while her 
brother played, as if she were in her own forest, with only the 
trees and the birds for auditors. The spectators were interested, 
and a kind-hearted tradesman gave her a stand in his booth, where 
pennies were fairly showered upon her. The fair closed, and the 
happy little couple returned to the log hut with some twenty 
dollars, an astonishing fortune for the poor parents. 

Vexi6 is still celebrated, not only as the birth-place of Madame 
Nilsson, but from the fact that the great poet Tegner, who was 
born in the same province of Smaland, was resident bishop of the 
town. Here she continued to make her annual appearance at the 
fairs for six years, and her earnings were of great help to the 
family. She was thirteen years old when Thornerhjelm, judge 
of the province of Smaland, happened to hear her voice at the 
fair. He was astounded, and declared to the Baroness Lenheusen 
that it was the sweetest voice he had ever heard. He asked her 
brother some questions about the child, and finally inquired of 
Christine if she would like to go home with him and learn to sing. 
She readily replied in the affirmative. He took her with him, 
wrote to her parents concerning his intentions, and made good the 
annual sum lost by her absence, The parents were pleased with 
the turn of affairs, as one mouth less to feed was quite a consider- 
ation. She remained in the family of Judge Thornerhjelm for 
one year, taking lessons principally in etiquette and the rudiments 
of common-school education. Here, also, she was taught the 
musical scale. 

Some time in 1857 it was decided to advance her a step, and Mile. 
Christine was sent to the next town, Halmstad, a small village, 
where the study of German was added to her course. She pro- 
gressed so rapidly that it became necessary to give her better 
teachers, and a place was found for her in the home of Theodore 
Koch, at Gottenburg. At this point the formative processes of 
her education may be said to have become manifest. She had as 
a companion a girl of her own age, now happily married, and resi- 











dent in Chicago. She was kept within very strict 
bounds, and sorely felt the loss of her wood- 
land freedom. However, she accepted the sit- 
uation, and earnestly applied herself to the study 
of the piano, vocal music, German, and French. 
Several anecdotes illustrative of her character- 
istics at this time are related by her companion. 
The day came for her confirmation in the Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church, by the -Rev. Dr. Wiesel- 
gren, later one of the most celebrated divines 
of Sweden, now deceased. During the night 
previous she had put her hair in ecrimps. The 
next day, so eventful in her life, she appeare i 
in curls, but the heat of the church and her 
many tears straightened them out so that even 
the good parson could not repress a smile. Her 
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sense of justice was very 





this time, and one day she returned home in 
great triumph. She had seen a large “bully” 
teasing a small boy, and had given him a sound 
thrashing. Her sense of generosity is also well 
illustrated. She wanted to make her compan- 
ion, Who greatly desired a pocket-book, a birth- 
day present of that description. Such a gift, 
however, cost a crown, and she had only a half- 
crown. She found a st re, finally, where both 
poe ket-books and violins were sold Here she 
played on one of the instruments, and so pleased 
the clerks that thev ga L por ket-book for 
the half-crown, with which she returned tri- 
umphant In these illustrations there is a 
glimpse of her later life. She has ever been 
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fervent in her religious beliefs, and never goes 
to a performance without first asking Divine help 
in prayer. Her life has been bountiful in loving 
generosity, and the poor of her native land and 
elsewhere, and especially those of her chosen pro- 
fession, have been recipients of a large share of 
her earnings. 

At the age of fifteen she showed such rare in- 
telligence that it was fortunately thought best to 
make a painting of her. She had only two little 
frocks ; one a red and black plaid, and the other 
a green dress. The former was a relic of her 
forest home, and was selected for the painting. 
Baroness Lenheusen, daughter of the poet Valle- 
ri, who took great interest in the child, painted 
the picture. The illustration of it shows the little 
plaid dress, the original violin, and the intellectu- 
al face of the child. The painter is now one of 
the great portrait artists of Europe. The paint- 
ing itself has had a history, and now rests in Chi- 
cago, at the home of Madame Nilsson’s compan- 
ion in childhood. When the great fire of 1871 
swept the city, the lady had but time to grasp this 
single painting and escape. The little violin in 
the picture, which first responded with sweet mu- 
sic to the tiny fingers, still exists. The old log 
hut is now owned by Madame Nilsson, and the 
instrument, with many other relics of the past, is 
treasured there. Chicago, next to Vexid, seems 
to be sacred to the diva. Here is the portrait 
and the companion of her childhood. Mr. M. L. 
Melander, the artist, who furnishes the superb 
pose in the illustration of her as she is to-day, 
was born within two miles of Nilsson’s birth- 
place. Here also is an important series of her 
photographs and crayon sketches, some of which 
are reproduced with this article. In this connec- 
tion it seems but just to say that in no other city 
of the world is Nilsson held in greater esteem. 

In 1858 Mlle. Christine had so far advanced 
that she was sent to Stockholm, the capital of 
Sweden. Here she was placed under Berwald, 
the great composer, who may be said to have laid 
the foundation of her musical career. She studied 
under him one year, when he persisted that only 
in Paris could such talent have full development. 
He arranged a benefit concert for her, at which 
the King and Queen of Sweden were present and 
contributed largely. She played a concerto by 
Berwald on the violin, and sang an aria of Al- 
ice in Robert le Diable. She was so frightened 
that she never once looked up at the royal fami- 
ly. The latter, however, were so amazed that 
they were puzzled as to whether she would be- 
come a great violinist or vocalist. 

In the latter part of 1859 she was placed in 
Madame Collinet’s English school in Paris, under 
Professor Wartel. It was at this celebrated 
school that Madame Trebelli made her début as 
Madame Nilsson entered, and Marie Roze her 2n- 
trée as Nilsson went out. Here she endured hard 
study every day for five years, and made brilliant 
progress. One might imagine that the transition 
from a life in a forest to one in a city like Paris 
would totally unfit her for life, rather than be of 
advantage. But it is to be borne in mind that the 
transition was not transposition, but a gradual 
advance from one place to another, each of more 
importance than the last. 

She found much to amaze her in Paris, but no 
disturbing element. Her tutor, proud of the great 
talent which she developed, asked an audience 
for her of Carvalho, Rossini,and Meyerbeer. They 
reluctantly consented. The moment Nilsson sat 
down at the piano and began to sing they became 
enthusiastic, and at once planned to bring her be- 
fore the public. 

It was arranged that Nilsson should make her 
début as Violetta in the grand opera Traviata, 
It was the night of October 27, 1864, and she had 
just passed her twenty-first birthday. The illus- 
tration gives a fair idea of her features at the time. 
She was arrayed in a costume of flowing white gar- 
nished with natural flowers. The affair occurred 
in the Thédtre Lyrique, under the management of 
Carvalho, who is now director of the Théatre Co- 
mique, There were present the Emperor Napo- 
leon III., the Empress Eugénie, and a crush of not- 
ables, drawn together out of mingled curiosity and 
expectation. The young débutante was frighten- 
ed, but on that night she took the world by storm, 
and has held it ever since. It was then generally 
conceded that she was the coming musical star 
of the age, and there has been no occasion to dis- 
pute the fact. Others have arisen, as brilliant 
in song, but in grand opera she is almost without 
a rival, Other prime donne have impressed the 
brain as emphatically, but few have so thorough- 
ly reached the depths of the human heart among 
all classes of people. Hers is the sweet voice 
that carries with it the weight of human emotion, 
divine sentiment, and lofty thought. Her voice 
and her life have both been as pure, as free from 
reproach, as the lily or the mountain spring. 

Up to 1865 Nilsson had never known flirta- 
tions, much less thought of love, save the love 
of her native haunts, her relatives, and more par- 
ticularly her studies, All of these, however, were 
reminiscences now, and her affections were ripe 
for a harvester. The latter was found in the 
person of M. Auguste Rouzaud, a poor but intelli- 
gent young man on the Parisian Stock Exchange. 
He paid a visit to an old lady who had brought 
up his sister, and who had become Nilsson’s com- 
panion. The young people met, and fell in love 
at first sight. To the young lady it was a meet- 
ing with the first lord of creation who had dis- 
turbed her dreams. To him it was the appear- 
ance of the divinely beautiful artist over whom 
all Paris was in a furor, He was very poor, and 
kept back his passion for two years before it 
found voice. Then it was his pleasure to learn 
that it had been fully met from the start. The 
status of their affairs led to the conclusion that 
they could not be married till they were establish- 
ed in their respective spheres. Alas! the fates 
were not propitious for eight long years. He suc- 
ceeded in wooing fortune at last. The wedding 
occurred in Westminster Chapel in 1872, Dean 





Stanley performing the ceremony. Queen Vic- 
toria and court were present, with a great con- 
course of the nobility. Madame Nilsson, herself 
a queen of song, was and is now intimate with 
all of the Old World rulers, and when in London 
is like a school-mate to the Princess of Wales, 
with whom she plays duets on the piano, and 
whom she often accompanies. Her married life 
passed very happily for ten years. Then came 
the financial crisis in Paris of 1881. The bank 
in which M. Rouzaud’s entire fortune was placed 
collapsed. Many men committed suicide. M. 
Rouzaud went insane in a few hours, and on the 
22d of February, 1882, breathed his last. There 
were no children from this union, but Madame 
Nilsson has partially adopted the daughter of a 
dear deceased lady friend, and also a nephew. 
Her parents and eldest brother long since passed 
away. 

Following her début, Madame Nilsson played 
in Traviata sixty-seven nights. This was fol- 
lowed by her creation of Mozart’s Magie Flute in 
the rdle of Queen of the Night. This she gave 
for a hundred nights, and was the first to sing 
successfully the extraordinarily high notes of the 
arias. This was followed by Flotow’s Martha 
for fifty nights, Mozart’s Don Giovanni, fifty 
nights, Sardanapale and Bluets, twenty nights 
each. The last two were new operas, which have 
not been heard of since. They were played by 
order of the government, having been written by 
composers who had taken the Prix de Rome, and 
were entitled to the courtesy. Her three years’ 
engagement at the ThéAtre Lyrique was complet- 
ed in 1867, and Madame Nilsson signed a three 
years’ contract for the Grand Opera House. Here 
she appeared as Ophelia in Hamlet, and as Mar- 
guerite in Faust, one hundred and fifty nights each, 
andas Alice in Robert le Diable sixty nights. At 
the close of her engagement she said farewell to 
grand opera in France, and came to America, 
where she made a concert tour in 1870, and ap- 
peared in grand opera in 1871. On her return 
to the Old World she went to London, where she 
has appeared in concert every summer since 1866. 
Here her marriage occurred in 1872, and she went 
to Russia on her wedding tour. She appeared in 
grand opera in America again in 1873-4, in Russia 
and Austria in 1875,in concert in France and 
Germany during 1876,and the following year 
gave up singing opera until 1881. The latter 
was the year of the marriage of the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, and she produced Faust at Stockholm 
in honor of the event. The last two seasons 
have been spent in America, in concert during 
1882, and in grand opera during the season of 
1883-4. 

In this connection the ladies will doubtless be 
interested in Madame Nilsson’s jewels, believed to 
be worth a round million. These are now locked 
up in the Bank of England, and may be mentioned 
in a general way, The most costly is a large star 
of diamonds from Alexander IL., late Czar of Rus- 
sia. From King Oscar of Sweden are the valua- 
ble court orders which otherwise have never been 
presented except to high officers of the military 
and court. The opportunity was her triumph. 
Napoleon III. commemorated her appearance in 
Faust in Paris with a large daisy of diamonds, 
representative of the act of Marguerite in pulling 
off the petals of a daisy. From the ex-Empress 
Eugénie is a momento of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
consisting of a ring on which his portrait is set 
under a large diamond cut flat, and guarded with 
golden eagles on either side. Of great value 
also are the gold wreaths from the Russian, 
French, German, and English publics, the public 
of Vienna, the Swedish residents of Chicago, and 
one commemorative of the opening of the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York. Besides all 
these there are nearly one thousand presents of 
rare jewels and gold. Among the donors of them 
are King Alfonso of Spain, the Duchess of Frias, 
Spain, the Empress of Austria, Queen Victoria, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess of 
Westminster, Disraeli, the Earls of Dudley and 
Bradford, and the Dukes of Beaufort, Sutherland, 
Manchester, etc. She has three large albums of 
photographs of royalty, personally presented, and 
three more with autograph letters from the same. 

Madame Nilsson has not only won the hearts of 
the great nations of the earth by the matchless mu- 
sic of her voice, but also by the fluency with which 
she has used their own tongues. There is prob- 
ably not on record another instance of the kind 
in the musical world. The dwellers in the land 
of the midnight sun, along the blue Danube, the 
Elbe, the Seine, the Thames, and those on this 
side of the ocean, have heard her voice each in 
the language of their homes, as well as in that 
most musical tongue, the Italian, echoing the 
deepest sentiments of the human heart, and as- 
sisting in the elevation of the race to something 
of her own lofty character. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpeENT. | 


OTHING can be prettier than the new stuffs 

of all kinds. To speak only of the figured 
linens, those made this year surpass all that have 
been seen heretofore. On a dark, or more espe- 
cially light ground—cream, maize, sky blue, pale 
pink, and dull green—blossom large flowers of 
the most harmonious colors, so well designed and 
modelled that they seem to stand out in relief 
from the surface; or there are small clusters 
of fruit, miniature personages figuring in rustic 
scenes, Indian or Persian designs—in short, a 
bewildering variety. 

The trimming of these pretty toilettes, when 
light-colored, is of cream or white embroidered 
tulle. This kind of trimming will be very much 
in vogue this season, and will be used in narrow 
and wide bands and in flounces of all widths, in 
white, black, or cream, and even in colors. Sup- 
pose a black silk dress, composed throughout of 





very fine perpendicular pleats. The skirt, cor- 
sage, and sleeves all are pleated, and, thanks to 
the pleats, the dress around the hips is moulded 
to the figure. Over this falls an over-dress made 
of point d’esprit tulle, or that with tiny dots or 
points, wholly without trimming, and not draped 
or fastened anywhere to the under-dress, but only 
confined at the waist by a broad enfant de cheur 
sash of black moiré. A small wrap of flowered 
velvet on a black satin ground, and a coif bonnet 
(in three pieces) of tulle embroidered in red, with 
shrimp pink feathers, complete this toilette, which 
was worn at the races by one of the most elegant 
women of Paris. 

Pleats of all kinds will be worn—horizontal 
and perpendicular, fine, medium, and large, flat 
and round, fan and organ-pipe. The crosswise 
pleats, styled hoops, are unbecoming to all but 
very stout or very thin persons. Not only the 
pleats themselves, but their use, is varied; gen- 
erally the whole skirt is pleated ; sometimes the 
pleats are separated into clusters of three or five, 
according to their width, by a velvet ribbon or 
tasselled passementerie braid ; if velvet ribbon is 
preferred, the end is turned over to form a loop, 
and is cut in a sharp or blunt point. Sometimes 
this trimming is used only for the front of the 
skirt; at others, on one side to simulate an un- 
der-skirt, above which the over-skirt is slashed 
and left open. 

Indications denote the vogue of dresses of two 
colors. Suppose the under-skirt to be of old- 
gold satin, with an over-skirt almost as long as 
the former of myrtle green satin, falling entirely 
straight, slashed on one side, and draped behind 
in a pouf, but without any trimming. Myrtle 
green corsage, the sleeves being trimmed with 
old-gold satin. 

Many dresses will be composed in the follow- 
ing manner. Fancy a short skirt quite plain— 
that is, without trimming—made of plain prune 
wool. Over-dress confined at the waist, and also 
without trimming, of écru wool with prune fig- 
ures. Sash of pale blue ribbon. Bows of the 
same ribbon drape the over-dress rather high on 
the left side of the skirt, and meet the long hang- 
ing ends of the sash. Pouf behind, and long 
sleeves. For dresses made of light and trans- 
parent stuffs this fashion of an over-dress con- 
fined at the waist by a sash will meet with great 
favor, especially for young girls. No trimming 
is used on either the dress or over-dress. 

We have not mentioned all the varieties of 
pleats, new kinds of which appear daily. The 
following seems one of the most ingenious devices 
of the kind. Skirt of dark green taffeta, pleated 
horizontally throughout. Over-skirt of taffeta 
in copper and dark green stripes two-fifths of an 
inch wide, pleated horizontally like the skirt, each 
pleat being the width of a stripe. The pleats are 
turned on each side toward the pouf in such a 
manner as to show only the copper stripes. The 
same arrangement will be used for plain beige 
wool and that striped with beige and other colors ; 
this will make a very pretty morning street dress 
or travelling costume, to be completed by a cape 
to serve as wrapping, not a shoulder cape, but 
one coming just above the belt, and which may 
be made of wool for négligé or of velvet gauze 
for more dressy toilettes. 

Basque-waists are somewhat longer ; that is, 
under the short skirts are placed three rows of 
tabs about two inches wide, cut in sharp points, 
and trimmed with soutache of a different color 
for the first and third rows, that on the middle be- 
ing of the same shade as the material. If the 
dress is composed of two colors, one of these is 
used for the first and third rows, while the middle 
row is of the other color. These tabs are arranged 
in such a way that each point falls between two 
points of the row next it. This trimming will be 
used on corsages of all kinds, even pointed ones. 

An original polonaise has one side of the skirt 
looped up in front to the middle of the throat, 
thus forming a& sort of demi-plastron; the other 
side falls straight and square ; it is opened slight- 
ly to show the skirt; and the corsage on its side 
is open a little way, between the close-fitting side 
and the flowing drapery, giving a glimpse of a 
bright-colored vest. This so-called Roman dra- 
pery is only becoming, however, to very slight or 
very stout figures. The edge is trimmed with 
five or seven rows of colored soutache or gold or 
silver braid. 

For elegant casino, watering-place, and sea- 
side toilettes, over-skirts will be worn very much 
draped, and trimmed with white embroidery with 
large leaves, or else with large open-work flowers 
applied on the stuff, which is cut away under thie 
embroidery. Glacé silks, crapy materials, and 
very light woollens are thus employed and 
trimmed. Orépe de Chine is the stuff best fitted 
for Roman drapery and for over-skirts of this 
kind; in this the open-work embroidery is exe- 
cuted directly upon the stuff. 

Many skirts are cut in points or tabs of all 
shapes on the bottom, with thickly gathered 
ruches set underneath to support the points and 
make them stand out. 

Mixed wrappings—that is, those made of a 
plain and a figured or a thick and an embroider- 
ed transparent fabric—will be this season in the 
majority. The beautiful printed velvets, manu- 
factured au sabre (all that does not form a part 
of the design is cut away with blades as sharp 
as razors), are very costly, with their velvet 
shaded flowers on a satin ground. These are 
copied—at a distance, it is true—by embroidering 
flowers and leaves with colored silks on gauze 
brocaded with velvet. 

Black lace points, lined with black or dark-col- 
ored silk gauze, are arranged on the neck so as 
to form a hood behind; these are gathered at 
the waist line so as to make a basque, under 
which is fastened a ribbon which is tied in front. 
Small mantelets and large fichus of white or 
cream embroidered tulle are also worn with light 
dresses. 

The diversity of straw bonnets passes descrip- 





tion. There are smooth,rough,and twisted straws, 
fine and coarse braids, and glacé and chiné straws 
that are masterpieces of manufacture. The col- 
ors are as varied as the shapes. Among those 
that deserve to be cited is the baby’s cap, the 
crown of which seems to be made in three pieces, 
like the cap from which it is named. The top is 
cut away, without a cape, and the sides are flat, 
something like a Dutch cap. The upper part 
is made of coarse ribbed straw, and the sides 
of smooth straw. The calash-shaped brim is 
trimmed with a blond or lace ruche. The whole 
is verysmall. The strings are passed around the 
bonnet, with a small flat bow in the middle, and 
a bunch of flowers or feathers is set on the left 
side. ; 

Another bonnet is made of a kind of straw re- 
sembling a thick cord, in two colors, cherry and 
black, old-gold and dark green, etc. These are 
braided together in capote shape, loosely, so as to 
leave interstices through which the hair is seen 
when the bonnet is not lined, and it seldom has 
a lining. The brim is lined with shirred satin in 
two colors like those of the straw. The strings 
pass over the crown, then in and out of the open- 
work straw, and are tied under the chin. A clus- 
ter of fruit serves for trimming. 

Another bonnet made of straw of two colors 
is edged all around with a hollow straw roll or 
cushion. The crown is like that of a cook’s cap, 
pleated into the brim. The strings are fastened 
to the sides. This bonnet is trimmed with mar- 
about feathers and an aigrette. Some have the 
roll only around the front, which is lined with 
puffed silk. The crown is of shell straw, and is 
trimmed with a ribbon rosette holding an aigrette. 

Emmetine Raymonp. 








MISS LAPHAMS JAPANESE 
SILK. 
A PARTLY TRUE STORY. 
By H. H. 


\ REAT bustle and stir pervaded Miss Jones’s 

XJ dressmaking room, Four new gowns were 
to go home that afternoon, all to be worn at one 
party. Such a thing had never before happened 
since Milly Jones, brave little thing that she was, 
had undertaken to keep father, mother, sister, 
and two brothers in food and clothes by the work 
of her two slender hands. Her father was a 
paralytic, her mother not overstrong, her sister 
only fifteen, and the boys ten and twelve. 

It was a big load for Milly to shoulder, but she 
took it up as gayly as if it had been play, and had 
been carrying it now for four years, without a 
day’s rest, or a night’s either, for that matter, 
since there never was a night that she did not 
sew till twelve o’clock, and sometimes long after. 
All she knew of the dressmaking art she had 
learned on the sly, or on the wing, as it were, in 
the great Madame Gullall’s establishment, where 
she had toiled and drudged for five years, some- 
times going shopping, sometimes sewing on skirts 
of gowns, sometimes holding the pineushion for 
madame while she fitted. 

This last was her opportunity, and not a sec- 
ond of it did she lose. No seam, no pleat, no 
trick of the madame’s deft fingers, escaped Milly’s 
eye. She had not been long in the place before 
the dream took distinct shape in her mind. It 
was not such a very difficult thing, Milly per- 
ceived, to fit a gown. She could even improve on 
some of the madame’s methods, she dared to 
think. And she was not mistaken, for the ma- 
dame was at best but a trained work-woman, and 
Milly had a dash of genius in her nimble brain. 
So she plotted and planned, and studied and ob- 
served, all the while saving every penny that she 
could. 

She confided her project to her mother, who, 
luckily, did not frown on it, and together they 
schemed and economized, until at last they had 
money enough in the savings-bank to keep the 
family in food and pay the rent for one year. 
Until that was assured Milly would not make her 
venture. 

“In one year I can get under way, I know,” 
she said. ‘Plenty of madame's customers will 
give me their old gowns to alter over, because I 
will do its cheap. I’ve many a time heard them 
say that it was no economy to have madame alter 
them, for she charged as much as for a new gown. 
And that way I'll gradually work in till they'll give 
me their new gowns too. If I had the French 
patterns I'd very soon fit as well as madame. If 
I had had her experience, I believe I'd fit better. 
I’ve seen her make awful blunders sometimes.” 

So, when the money for one year’s living was 
put away, Milly electrified Madame Gullall one 
day by giving notice that she would leave at the 
end of the month. The madame was displeased. 
All her customers liked Milly; she herself liked 
her. She had no one in her whole establishment 
whose eye was so quick for a shade of color as 
Milly’s. Many a time, when other shoppers had 
reported a sample as unmatchable, Milly had 
gone out, and in an hour returned with the right 
thing. And more than once, when some accident 
had happened to a gown, and a dilemma had 
arisen, Milly’s ingenuity had come to the rescue, 
and devised an expedient which had saved the ma- 
dame’s credit. No; Milly must not go. She of- 
fered to double her wages. It was a temptation, 
but Milly resisted. 

“It might be long before we would have a 
whole year’s living ahead again,” she thought; 
“and I’m getting old” (she was nineteen). “If 
I'm ever going to begin, now’s my time,” 

So, politely thanking Madame Gullall, she de- 
clined her offer, and departed, 

It was surprising how work poured in on her 
as soon as it was understood among a few of Ma- 
dame Gullall’s customers that Milly had “set up 
for herself.” No woman living who cares for 
dress can resist the temptation of having a pretty 
gown at half price, 
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Milly was a tireless creature, went to her cus- 
tomers at their own houses to fit them, carried 
samples, ripped, sponged, and pressed old gowns, 
and brought them back as good as new, or bet- 
ter. She smiled to herself sometimes—knowing 
well how much more work she gave for the 
money than the fine ladies had ever got before— 
to find them inclined to drive close bargains with 
her. But she was working for an end; she could 
afford to bide her time. 

“Tf I live and have my health, you’ll see me 
ask twenty-five dollars for making a gown, the 
same as the rest of them,” she said to her mother. 
“Tt’s worth it, too. I just wish the ladies would 
try making one their own selves, from beginning 
to end, and see if they don’t think differently after 
they’ve done it!” 

Before the end of the first year Milly had a 
sewing-woman of her own. In six months more 
she had two, and at the time of our story had 
four. More than that Milly could not manage; 
in fact, more than six human beings could not 
have breathed in the little basement room where 
Milly’s work must still be done. It was a dark, 
dismal, cramped place; but Milly did not yet, 
prosperous as, judging by her own modest cri- 
terion, she had become, dare risk a bigger rent. 
She knew what she wanted—a sunny, airy house 
far up-town. Many a Sunday afternoon she spent 
walking, with longing eyes, up and down the 
streets in which she would like, and hoped some 
day, to live. But before she could do that the 
boys must have their schooling, and get to work 
at a trade. Then, with only their father and 
mother to keep, Milly thought she and her sister 
would feel as if they could afford to live more as 
they would like. And so they worked bravely 
and cheerily on. 

It seems to me that there is nothing in all the 
world which is reckoned by so false standards as 
courage. To set off on an exploring expedition 
to the north pole or into the heart of Africa, 
with rich men’s money and names blazoning the 
affair all over the earth, with the lure of prom- 
ised fame and glory beckoning one on, is not, 
to my mind, half so heroic a thing as to live in a 
dingy house in a scarcely respectable street, trudge 
back and forth in all weathers to fetch and carry 
work, sit in a dark basement sewing ten hours at 
a stretch, day in and day out, year in and year out, 
and keep cheerful through it all. If only one 
person here and there did it, the world would see 
clearer how much courage and fortitude it takes. 
But there are so many hundreds, so many thou- 
sands, doing it all around us all the time, that we 
do not realize what it is or what it means. When 
we do realize this, a better time will dawn for work- 
people, and the world will wake up to a shame- 
stricken consciousness of some of its unconscious 
cruelties, 

No such thoughts as these bothered Milly’s 
brain, however. She went about her work, was 
sorry when it fell off, and elated when it poured 
in, no more questioning whether it were just for 
her to have to work so hard than sparrows ques- 
tion about flying in search of food. 

The four gowns which were to go home this 
night were a great triumph for Milly. Two of 
them were for rich and fashionable young ladies 
for whom she had never before made new gowns, 
the Misses Lapham, who lived with their uncle in 
a superb home near the Park. They had been 
among Madame Gullall’s best customers, as Milly 
very well knew. It would be enough to keep 
Milly’s whole family for a year if she could earn 
all that these two girls had been in the habit of 
paying tomadame. But that she did not hope for. 

One of the dresses was of a Japanese silk, a 
sort of brocade. Milly wondered where it had 
been bought. She had never seen anything like 
it. It had gold and browns and purples so shot 
and interwoven that the color was like a beech- 
tree in the autumn—a beechi-tree with its leaves 
all turned by frost, and shaking in the wind. 
Many a time Milly had paused in working, and 
held up a bit of it to the light, for the pure plea- 
sure of seeing the colors change. With it had 
come a piece of very old gold brocade, which was 
made into an over-dress, with long sleeves hang- 
ing from the shoulder; and when Miss Florence 
Lapham put it on, she looked, with her black 
eyes and hair, like a Japanese lady of degree. 
Miss Florence was exceedingly difficult to please 
always, and with this particular dress it seemed 
as if she never would be suited. Even gentle 
Milly’s patience was nearly worn out waiting 
while she stood before the long dressing-glass, 
turning and turning and turning again, and seru- 
tinizing every fold and loop. At last she ex- 
claimed 

“T never can tell how anything looks on my- 
self. If I could only see it on somebody else, I 
could tell in one minute if it was as I want it.” 

“T might send Jenny up with it, Miss Florence,” 
said Milly, hesitatingly, “If you would be will- 
ing to let her put it on. She is just about your 
size. I’ve often pinned a pattern for you on her, 
and I draped this skirt on her.” 

“Who is Jenny ?” said Miss Lapham, sharply. 

“One of my girls,” answered Milly, a little 
frightened, ‘ But she’s just as neat and nice as 
any lady. Indeed, Miss Florence, I don’t think 
you need mind letting her put it on.” 

“Ts she as tall as I am ?” asked Miss Lapham, 
wonderingly ; she had few acquaintances tall as 
herself. 

“Not quite,” said Milly; “but I’ve got a piece 
of wood I have her stand on, and that makes her 
just the right height. You could tell exactly 
how the dress looks if you saw it on her.” 

“Very well. You can bring her up with you 
to-morrow, when you fetch the dress home,” said 
Miss Lapham, little dreaming what destinies lay 
in her words. “Come early, so there will be time 
for you to alter it if it isn’t right. I don’t be- 
lieve that the loopings at the back are as I want 
them, but I can’t possibly tell with the hand- 
glass. Bring the piece of wood along tuo, so as 
to have it exact.” 








Milly exclaimed: “Oh, Miss Florence, I can’t 
bring that! Won’t a footstool do?” and she 
glanced around the room, full of every sort of 
luxurious fitting and appointment. 

“No,” said Miss Lapham; “I want her to be 
the exact height you fitted it on. You can have 
one of your brothers bring the piece of wood.” 

“So I can,” said the good-natured Milly. “I 
never thought of that. Robby will be only too 
delighted to come.” 

This conversation had been two days before 
the day of the party. When Milly reported it at 
home, to her great surprise, Jenny, flushing holly, 
said that she could not go up to try on Miss Lap- 
ham’s gown. 

“Why not?” said Milly. 

Jenny, still scarlet, made no answer. 

Milly continued ; “ You'll get me into a dread- 
ful scrape, Jenny, if you don’t go; for Miss Flor- 
ence is counting on it; and if she is displeased 
she’ll never give me another bit of work. What 
earthly difference does it make to you, Jenny, 
whether you try the gown on there or here ?” 

Jenny opened her lips as if to speak, but 
changing her mind, remained silent for some 
minutes, looking down on her work, and rapping 
absently with her thimble on the window-pane. 
Then suddenly looking up, she said : 

“Tl go, Milly, because you’ve always been so 
good to me, but I don’t want to go a bit. I 
wouldn’t do it for anybody but you.’ 

“T didn’t think you'd he such a goose as to 
care,” laughed Milly, “ or I wouldn’t have offered 
to do it. I wouldn’t mind it a bit myself, and I 
don’t see why you need.” 

If Milly had known all Jenny knew, she would 
have understood very well; but she did not know 
all Jenny did. Neither did she know all that 
there was to be known about the beautiful Japa- 
nesesilks of which Miss Lapham’s gown was made, 
Those silks had a story which nobody but Miss 
Florence Lapham and Mr, George Baylies, her 
cousin, knew. He had given the silks to her when 
he came home from his last voyage—the voyage 
from which nobody expected he would come 
back alive, poor fellow. He seemed at death’s 
door when he started. But the sea cured him: 
the sea, and time to think; for the thing that 
ailed George Baylies was only in part what the 
doctors called it—nervous prostration from over- 
work. He had had a sharp hurt, had lost faith 
in a girl he loved, and thought he did not care 
to live any longer; but before he got fairly 
around Cape Horn he discovered that he was 
mistaken; that he decidedly preferred to live; 
and as soon as he discovered that he got well 
instanter, and when he stepped on shore at San 
Francisco, his father and mother and Florence 
Lapham, who had gone overland to meet him, 
and had been nearly dead with anxiety because 
the ship was two weeks overdue, hardly could 
believe their eyes at the sight of George, hale, 
hearty, plump, and jolly. 

They all said it was a miracle, but it was not. 
It was the farthest possible from a miracle. It 
was the work of a law as plain as the multiplica- 
tion table; but that is neither here nor there in 
this story, except that being, as I say, cured, and 
in a healthy frame of mind, when he came to un- 
pack treasures he had had stored away in San 
Francisco for two years, keeping them for some- 
body to whom he could now never give them, he 
decided to make presents of them all to his cous- 
ins, and the very first things he gave away were 
these Japanese silks to Florence. He and Flor- 
ence had always been so fond of each other that 
everybody expected them to be married, until 
George went to college, and, it was said, had be- 
come entangled with a daughter of a boarding- 
house keeper in the country-town where the col- 
lege was situated—a most unfortunate affair, 
which had been wound up, nobody knew exactly 
how, just before George’s health broke down, But 
now he was all right again, and to be seen here, 
there, and everywhere with his handsome cousin 
Florence, and all would undoubtedly turn out in 
the end as everybody had prophesied four years 
ago. George had come back to New York, and 
this very party at which Miss Florence would wear 
the Japanese silks was given in honor of his re- 
turn. What Florence Lapham thought about it 
all, what was in her mind as she planned and de- 
vised the toilette, nobody knew but Miss Florence 
herself, and she never told, for the best of rea- 
sons, as will be seen. 

It was a little past four when the procession 
set out from Milly’s door, Milly and Jenny each 
bearing a big box, and Robby trudging by their 
side with the block of wood. As they got into 
the horse-car everybody looked at them, and won- 
dered what that little boy could be carrying that 
big block of wood for. But Robby did not mind. 
He was full of anticipations of seeing the mock- 
ing-bird which Milly had told him was in a cage 
in Miss Fiorence’s room, and often sang while 
she was there. 

They soon reached the house, and were shown 
upstairs, where Florence was impatiently await- 
ing them. “ Be quick! be quick!” she said. “It 
is long past four o’clock.” 

In a very few minutes the gown was out of the 
box, and in a few minutes more Jenny had laid 
aside her shabby clothes, put on the rich dress, 
with one of Miss Florence’s own embroidered 
petticoats under it, and stepped up on the block 
of wood which made her precisely Miss Lapham’s 
height. 

The dress was faultless. Walking round and 
round Jenny, turning her from side to side as if 
she was a wooden lay figure, Miss Lapham scru- 
tinized every part of the costume, and had nothing 
but approbation to give. 

“ Really, Milly,” she exclaimed, “it is lovely. 
Madame Gullall never made anything prettier. 
You shall make all my new dresses this spring.” 

“Thank you, Miss Florence,” said Milly, warm- 
ly. “Tl do my very best to have them all per- 
fect.” 

“What a shame she isn’t as tall as I am, so I 








could see her walk a few steps in it!” said Miss 
Lapham, her eye resting on Jenny with no more 
consciousness ef her being a living human being 
than she would have had if she had said of a 
wooden frame, “ What a pity it can’t walk across 
the floor!” 

Jenny colored, but remained silent. Milly ree- 
ollected afterward that Jenny had not once open- 
ed her lips in Miss Lapham’s presence. 

“Couldn’t she hold the dress up in front so 
that she could walk in it and I could see the 
sweep of the train?” said Miss Lapham. 

“Try, Jenny,” said Milly. And Jenny stepped 
down from her wooden block, and lifting the front 
of the skirt in both hands, walked toward the 
door. 

“There isn’t room in here,” exclaimed Miss 
Lapham. “I want to see the gown at a little 
distance. Come across into our sitting-room ;” 
and she threw open her bedroom door, and led 
the way across the broad hall. 

The Misses Lapham were luxurious young la- 
dies —as there was no reason why they should 
not be —and had on the same floor with their 
bedrooms a large and beautifully furnished sit- 
ting-room, to which their own intimate friends 
were in the habit of coming at all times. 

Closing the door and seating herself, Miss Lap- 
ham said to the lay figure, “ Now walk siowly 
up and down the room.” 

Jenny obeyed. Spite of the holding up of the 
skirt in front, the effect of the train was good, 
and the long hanging sleeves showed well. 

Miss Lapham was delighted, and gazed almost 
dreamily at the slow-moving figure. For the first 
time she noticed Jenny’s face. 

“ That girl is very pretty,” she said, 
der-tone, to Milly. 

“She’s as good as she is”— “pretty,” Milly was 
about to reply, but she did not finish her sen- 
tence. 

“ Hullo, Florry !”’ came in loud, boisterous tones 
from Miss Lapham’s brother Tom, bursting open 
the door with a vehemence which sent it against 
the wall. “ Here’s George.” 

Miss Lapham shrieked in comical dismay, and 
sprang to catch the door as it swung back. “Go 
away! You can’t come in here.” 

It was too late. George Baylies was close be- 
hind Tom. 

At that very second, Jenny, at the farther end of 
the room, had turned to walk back. In the next 
second had come from George Buaylies’s lips a 
ery which none who heard it ever forgot. 

“Jenny! oh, Jenny!” And in another second 
Jenny, with a strange stare in her eyes, had fallen, 
“sunk,” as Milly said afterward, describing the 
scene to her mother—* sunk right down till there 
wasn’t anything but a pile on the floor, just a 
pile of the silk and things, and Jenny’s face 
white as death in among it.” 

Not the most practiced littérateur could ever 
have described the scene from first to last so well 
as Milly did—honest, hearty little Milly, who had a 
few times in her life been to the theatre, and 
who had read hundreds of romances in the story 
papers of the day. 

“T never saw anything so perfectly beautiful— 
never!’ she said. “There was Jenny in a dead 
faint on the floor, and Miss Florence’s new dress 
all mussed up under her, and that splendid-look- 
ing man down on his knees lifting up Jenny’s 
head and calling to her, and calling to everybody. 
‘Oh, get water,’ and ‘ Bring salts,’ and ‘ Can’t 
somebody do something for her?’ and Miss Flor- 
ence for the first minute standing stock-still, and 
looking first at Jenny and then at the gentle- 
man, just her haughtiest way; and then she got 
softer, and she said, ‘Who is it, George? just 
as loving; and he looked up at her, and says he, 
‘Oh, Florry, it’s Jenny! as if that let her know 
any better. And right into the midst of it Robby 
came running in at the door, calling to me, ‘ Mil- 
ly! Milly! come, hear the mocking-bird sing; 
he’s singing splendid.’ If ever I wished a child 
in the sea, I wished Robby Jones there that min- 
ute. Oh, there never was anything in the theatre 
half so nice, nor in the best story ever Tread. It 
was just splendid. The gentleman he dashed 
the water over her, right on to the gold brocade, 
just as if it wasn’t anything but a cotton night- 
gown. I saw Miss Florence try on the sly to 
wipe a little of it off with her handkerchief ; but 
it wasn’t any use. I made up my mind the gown 
was done for as soon as I saw them give him the 
hartshorn bottle. "Twas a shame, too-—such a 
brocade !” 

Of course the story ends here, but as stories 
always have to be finished after they are done, it 
is in order to relate, in as few words as possible, 
that a carriage was calléd, and that Milly Jones 
and Robby Jones and Jenny and Mr. George Bay- 
lies all rolled away in it, Jenny still white and 
trembling, but with heavenly happiness in her 
downcast eyes, and George Baylies gazing at her, 
and holding her hand in his, and talking to her, 
and not minding Milly and Robby any more, as 
Milly told her mother, “than if we'd been deaf, 
dumb, and blind.” And when they reached Mil- 
ly’s house, and Milly said, “Now, Jenny, you 
must come in and stay till you feel better,” Mr. 
Baylies had lifted his hat to Milly, just as if she 
“had been a queen,” she said, and spoke in such 
a lordly way: 

“Thank you, Miss Milly, but Jenny will be bet- 
ter at home. I shall go home with her, and not 
leave her till she is well again. Where shall I 
tell the man to drive, Jenny ?” 

How poor Jenny shrank and hesitated to give 
the name and number of the miserable home 
where she and her mother were fighting their 
poverty! But it was of no use now. She had 
met her rightful master, and never again would 
a false scruple come between them. For it lad 
been nothing else which had separated them 
three years before—a conscientious determination 
on Jenny’s part, when she and her mother sud- 
denly found themselves penniless, not to be a 
burden on her lover, who she well knew was not 
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rich. “He must not begin life with two to sup- 
port,” said Jenny; and she wrote him a letter so 


worded that he could not but infer that her feel- 
ings had changed toward him. 

Then she and her mother had disappeared 
leaving in the little village where they had lived 
no trace by which they could be followed: 
brave, foolish thing such as women are forever 
doing, and many a time since Jenny’s heart had 
been sick with misgiving lest it had been wrong 
But she thought George would have written if 
he had cared; so he had written a letter, which 
would have changed everything, perhaps, if Jen- 
ny had got it, but she never did. It went nobody 
knows where, and the hopes and the happi- 
ness of two hearts with it; and George broke 
down, and went on the voyage; and Jenny kept 
up, and went to sewing at Milly Jones’s; and the 
Japanese silk and brocade went to Miss Flor- 
ence Lapham, on their roundabout way to Jenny 
at last; and it was because Jenny knew that the 
Laphams were cousins of George Baylies that 
son the point of refusing to go to the 
house to try on Miss Florence’s gown for her; and 
if she had—oh, if had, what then? Who 
can tell? The Japanese silk would never have 
been her wedding-gown, which, as things turned 
out, it really was. It had not been ruined, after 
all, and in another box of George’s was more of 
the gold brocade; and when Florence Lapham, 
having heard the story, gracefully made the best 
of the situation, saying to her cousin, “ I really 
think your pretty Jenny ought to have that gown, 
George; don’t you?-—would she mind, do you 
think, my sending it to her ?”—Georgé had ex- 
claimed : “No, indeed ! and I’ll make her be mar- 
ried in it. That’s the thing to do. I'd never 
have found her except for that gown.” 
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Jenny, remembering how she herself had 
planned and made the flowing sleeves to the 
gold brocade, and how, as she stood on the wood- 


en block being turned round and round for Miss 
Florence’s pleasure, her heart had been fuller 
and fuller of the memory of George Baylies, till 
she looked up and saw him, or his ghost, coming 
toward her, and how, when she came to herself, 
one of her first thoughts was, “Oh dear! I have 
ruined Miss Florence’s gown !”"—Jenny was su- 
perstitiously glad of the gown, and held it in 
such tender regard that she would never have it 
altered. She wore it for years and years, as one 
may a gown that is of true artistic fashion. And 
now it is packed away, to be handed down in the 
Baylies family, and it will be Jenny’s grand 
daughter that, day in 1900, will be dancing 
in Miss Lapham’s Japanese silk. 





ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS 


Youne Wire.—Drab cashmere combined with gay- 
colored changeable silk will make you a pretty dress 
for spring. Have merely hanging curtains on rods 
with rings at the smaller windows, e #poon-hold- 
ers are slender long gobletsin shape. Felt or cretonne 
will be pretty and rapery for mantels. 
Porcelain, glass, and some silver may stand on your 
sideboard. A few good pieces look better than many 
crowded on a sideboard. It is proper to call on your 
friends who are not making calls because they are in 
ning a 

B.—Read reply to “ in Bazar No. 
20, aL XVIL., and get your girl baby 
a French muslin close cap with tucks, feather stitel- 
ing, and lace trimming. Have white piqué for a short 
cloak, cut with box-pleated back, plain sacque front, 
shoulder cape, and trimmed with open embroidery 
The basket-cloth cloak could be — ned in this 
shape. Valenciennes is the favorite for infants’ 
clothing. Felt embroidered is used for bureau scarfs. 
Use écru embroidery and black velvet ribbon as a vest, 
collar, and cuffs of your silk. 

Anxious Moturr.—The Bazar has patterns of the 
first short clothes. sad reply to “J. M. B.,” in Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. XVIL. The guimpes with tucks and em- 
broidery are pretty with belte od muslin dresses that 
have tucks or embroidery for ight years. 

Op Sunsoniser.—Olive is : able color for 
painting frame houses. Get small-figured gilt and 
rose or blue paper, and have some tapestry upholstery 
for your furniture, with borders of plush to suit the pa- 
per. Have the wood-work paiuted Lo represent cherry 
or mahogany. 

Evitu B.—For a Quakeress’s dress get soft gray wool, 
and make it with a straight, slightly fall skirt and a 
round waist with coat sleeves. Wear a white muslin 
three-cornered handkerchief folded on your shoulders 
The close cottage bonnet may be of the same wool, but 
is usually of gray sil 

SunsoxiseR.—Turcoman portiéres would suit you; 
these are rough-surfaced woo! goods, or else the finer 
silk Turcomans, and may be had in solid colors or in 
wide stripes across the curtain. 

A Sunsoriser.—Your sural is corn-flower blue, and 
will be pretty with figured foulard, or as a polonaise 
over an ecru lace skirt that is beld in pleats and trimmed 
with lengthwise blue velvet ribbon. 

Very O_p Sunssoriser.—Get muslin de laine, either 
dark brown or gray, and make it with a basque, long 
drapery, and some pleats in: the lower skirt. You can 
get back numbers of the Bazar for the last three years 
at this office, also cut patterns. 

Morurer S.—Guimpe dresses with belts will be worn 
by girls of fourteen, also a basque, deep apron, and 

yleated skirt. Braided hair aud low coils are still worn 

y very young girls, 

Tuat Wire or Mrne.—A small aigrette or else two 
small ostrich tips are worn in the high-dressed hair at 
receptions. 

A.sin.—The gray will not be too light for Southern 
travel in May. Have an ulster of dark blue to wear 
over it. The dog-collars of silver or gilt are confined 
to very young ladies. 

Ipano.—You will find hints 
house furnishing and curtains in Bazar No. 22, Vol 
XVI. The paper could not be sent you, as you had 
neglected to give your address. 

N. F. Q.—You will find designs for antique lace in- 
—— and edgings in Bazar No. 47, Vol. tat VL 
—T'he poein was published in Bazar No, 22, 
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Pan 
Vol. XIV. 
Devorep Scrsoriser.—There are 
of the illustrations you mention 
Lizzir.—The last house-furnishing article in the New 
York Fashions was published in Bazar No, 20, Vol. 
vi. 
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Turoposta.—You should write a note, after you feel 
able to do so, to all who have been so kind as to send 
floral tributes to your deceased husband. There is no 
hurry about it, but it should always be done. 

IGnoramus.—It is a great injustice to a young lady 
if her affianced husband denies the engagement; nor 
should an engagement exist unless both parties are 
willing and ready to announce it. A young man’s mo- 
ther should call on her son's intended bride. If your 
sister is a showy blonde, she should dress very quietly ; 
she should not be “dashy,” as you express it, in her 

ress. For a bride whose family are in reduced cir- 
cumstances a quiet wedding, in church or at home, with 
no reception afterward, is by far the most proper. She 
can be married in travelling dress. 
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A PERILOUS SECRET.* 
By CHARLES READE, 


rion of “Harp Casn,” “Pur Yoursery 1 His 
Praocer,” “It’s Never Tgo Late To Mrnp,” 
“Gairrirh Gatnt,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


REMINISCENCES.—THE FALSE ACCUSER.—THE 
SECRET EXPLODED. 


‘E HE secret hung on a thread. Hope, after de- 

I nouncing Bartley, as we have described, was 
rushing across to Mary, and what he would have 
said or done in the first impulse of his wrath, who 
can tell? 

But the quick-witted Bartley took the alarm, 
and literally collared him. “My good friend,” 
said he, “you don’t know the provocation. It is 
the affront to her that has made me forget my- 
self. Affronts to myself from the same quarter 
I have borne with patience. But now this inso- 
lent man has forbidden his son to court her, and 
that to her face; as if we wanted his son or him. 
Haven't I forbidden the connection ?” 

“We are agreed for once,” said the Colonel, 
and carried his son off bodily, sore against his 
will. 

“Yes,” shrieked Bartley after him; “only J 
did it like a gentleman, and did not insult the 
young man to his face for loving my daughter.” 

“Let me hear what Mary says,” was Hope’s 
reply. 

“Mr. Hope,” said Mary, “did you ever know 
papa to be hard on me before? He is vexed be- 
cause he feels I am lowered. We have both 
been grossly insulted, and he may well be in a 
passion. But I am very unhappy.” And she 
began to cry again. 

“My poor child,” said Bartley, coaxingly, “ talk 
it all over with Mr. Hope. He may be able to 
comfort you, and, indeed, toadvise me. For what 
can I do when the man calls me a sharper, a vil- 
lain, and a knave, before his son and my daugh- 
ter?” 

“Is it possible?” said Hope, beginning to re- 
lent a little. 

“It is true,” replied Mary. 

Bartley then drew Hope aside, and said, “See 
what confidence I place in you. Now show me 
my trust is not misplaced.” Then he left them 
together. 

Hope came to Mary and said, tenderly, “ What 
can I say or do to comfort you ¥” 

Mary shook her head. “TI asked you to mend 
my prospects; but you can’t do that. They are 
desperate. You can do nothing for me now but 
comfort me with your kind voice. And mend my 
poor wrist—ha! ha! ha! oh! oh!” (Hysterical.) 

“ What 2” cried Hope, in sudden alarm; “is it 
hurt? Is it sprained ?” 

Mary recovered her composure. 
said she; “only twisted a little. 
rough.” 

Hope went into a rage again. “ Perdition!” 
cried he. “TH go and end this once for all.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said the 
quick-witted girl. “Oh, Mr. Hope, would you 
break my heart altogether, quarrelling with papa ? 
Be reasonable. I tell you he couldn’t help it, 
that old monster insulted him so. It hurts, for 
all that,” said she, naively, and held him out a 
lovely white wrist with a red mark on it. 

Hope inspected it. “Poor little wrist,” said 
he. “Ithink I can cure it.” Then he went into 
his office for something to bind it with. 

But he had spoken those few words as one 
speaks to an afflicted child. There was a mellow 
softness and an undisguised paternity in his 
tones—and what more natural, the girl being in 
pain? 

But Mary’s ear was so acute that these tones 
carried her out of the present situation, and seem- 
ed to stir the depths of memory. She fell into 
a little reverie, and asked herself had she not 
heard a voice like that many years ago. 

She was puzzling herself a little over this when 
Hope returned with a long thin band of white In- 
dian cotton, steeped in water, and, taking her 
hand gently, hegan to bind her wrist with great 
lightness and delicacy. And as he bound it he 
said, “ There, the pain will soon go.” 

Mary looked at him full, and said, slowly, “I 
believe it will.” Then, very thoughtfully, “ It did 
—before.” 

These three simple words struck Hope as rath- 
er strange. 

“Tt did before %” said he, and stared at her. 
“ Why, when was that?” 

Mary said, in a hopeless sort of way, “I don’t 
know when, but long before your time.” 

“ Before my time, Mary? What, are you older 
than me?” And he smiled sweetly on her. 

“One would think not. But let me ask you a 
question, Mr. Hope?” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“ Have you lived two lives ?” 

Said Hope, solemnly, “I have lived through 
great changes, but only one life.” 

“ Well, then,” said Mary, “I have lived two; 
or more likely it was one life, only some of it in 
another world—my other world, I mean.” 

Hope left off binding her wrist, and said, “IT 
don’t understand you.” But his heart began to 
pant. 

The words that passed between them were now 
so strange that both their voices sank into so- 
lemnity, and had an acute observer listened to 
them he would have noticed that these two mel- 
low voices had similar beauties, and were pitched 
exactly in the same key, though there was, of 
course, an octave between them, 

“Understand me? How should you? It is all 
80 strange, so mysterious: I have never told a 


“Oh no,” 
Papa was so 





“Laugh at you? Only fools laugh at what 
they don’t understand. Why, Mary, I hang on 
every word you say with breathless interest.” 

“Dear Mr. Hope! Well, then, I will tell you. 
Sometimes in the silent night, when the present 
does not glare at one, the past comes back to me 
dimly, and I seem to have lived two lives: one 
long, one short—too short. My long life in a 
comfortable house, with servants and carriages 
and all that. My short life in different places ; 
not comfortable places, but large places; all 
was free and open, and there was always a kind 
voice in my ear—like yours ; and a tender touch 
—like yours.” 

Hope was restraining himself with difficulty, 
and here he could not help uttering a faint ex- 
clamation. 

To cover it he took her wrist again, and bend- 
ing his head over it, he said, almost in a whisper, 
“ And the face ?” 

Mary’s eyes turned inward, and she seemed to 
scan the past. 

“The face ?” said she—“ the face I can not re- 
vall. But one thing Ido remember clearly. This 
is not the first time my wrist—yes—and it was 
my right wrist too—has been bound up so ten- 
derly. He did it for me in that other world, just 
as you do in this one.” 

Hope now thrilled all over at this most unex- 
pected revelation. But though he glowed with 
delight and curiosity, he put on a calm voice and 
manner, and begged her to tell him everything 
else she could remember that had happened in 
that other life. 

Finding him so serious, so sympathetic, and so 
interested, put this remarkable girl on her met- 
tle. She began to think very hard, and show 
that intense power of attention she had always in 
reserve for great occasions. 

“Then you must not touch me nor speak to 
me,” said she. “The past is such a mist.” 

He obeyed, and left off binding her wrist ; and 
now he literally hung upon her words. 

Then she took one step away from him; her 
bright eyes veiled themselves, and seemed to see 
nothing external, but looked into the recesses of 
the brain. Her forehead, her hand, her very 
body, thought, and we must try, though it is al- 
most hopeless, to convey some faint idea of her 
manner and her words. 

“ Let—me—see.” 

Then she paused. 

“T remember—wuiTE SWANS.” 

A pause. 

“Were they swans ?” 

“Ov ships ?” 

“They floated down the river to the sea.” 

She paused. 

“ And the kind voice beside me said, 

“*Darling ! Papa never calls me ‘ darling.’” 

“ Yes, yes,” whispered Hope, almost panting. 

“* Darling, we must go with them to some oth- 
er land, for we are poor.’” She paused and 
thought hard. ‘ Poor we must have been; very 
poor. I can see that now that I am rich.” She 
paused and thought hard. ‘“ But all was peace 
and love. There were two of us, yet we seemed 
one.” 

Then in a moment Mary left the past, her eyes 
resigned the film of thought, and shone with the 
lustre of her great heart, and she burst at once 
into that simple eloquence which no hearer of 
hers from John Baker to William Hope ever re- 
sisted. “Ah! sweet memories, treasures of the 
past, why are you so dim and wavering, and this 
hard world so clear and glaring it seems cut out 
of stone? Oh, if I had a fairy’s wand, I'd say, 
‘Vanish fine house and servants—vanish wealth 
and luxury and strife; and you come back to 
me, sweet hours of peace—and poverty—and 
love.’” 

Her arms were stretched out with a grace and 
ardor that could embellish even eloquence, when 
a choking sob struck her ear. She turned her 
head swiftly, and there was William Hope, his 
hands working, his face convulsed, and the tears 
running down his cheeks like the very rain. 


It was no wonder. Think of it! The child he 
adored, yet had parted with to save her from dire 
poverty, remembered that sad condition to ask 
for it back again, because of his love that made 
it sweet to her after all these years of comfort. 
And of late he had been jealous, and saw, or 
thought, he had no great place in her heart, and 
never should have. 

Ah, it is a rarity to shed tears of joy! The 
thing is familiarly spoken of, but the truth is that 
many pass through this world of tears and never 
shed one such tear. The few who have shed 
them can congratulate William Hope for this 
blissful moment after all he had done and suf- 
fered. 

But the sweet girl who so surprised that man- 
ly heart, and drew those heavenly tears, had not 
the key. She was shocked, surprised, distressed. 
She burst out crying directly from blind woman- 
ly sympathy; and then she took herself to task. 
“Oh, Mr. Hope! what have I done? Ah! I have 
touched some chord of memory. Wicked, selfish 
girl, to distress you with my dreams.” 

“ Distress me!” cried Hope. “These tears you 
have drawn from me are pearls of memory and 
drops of balm to my sore, tried heart. I, too, 
have lived and struggled in a by-gone world. 1 
had a lovely child; she made me rich in my pov- 
erty, and happy in my homelessness. She left 
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“Poor Mr. Hope!” 

“Then I went abroad, drudged in foreign 
mines, came home and saw my child again in 
you. I need no fairy’s wand to revive the past ; 
you are my fairy—your sweet words recall those 
by-gone scenes; and wealth, ambition, all I live 
for now, vanishes into smoke. The years them- 
selves roll buck, and all is once more peace—and 
poverty—and love.” 

“ Dear Mr. Hope!” said Mary, and put her fore- 
head upon his shoulder. 





After a while she said, timidly, “Dear Mr. 
Hope, now I feel I can trust you with anything.” 
Then she looked down in charming confusion. 
“My reminiscences—they are certainly a great 
mystery. But I have another secret to confide 
to you, if I am permitted.” 

“Is the consent of some other person neces- 
sary ?” 

“ Not exactly necessary, Mr. Hope.” 

“ But advisable.” 

Mary nodded her head. 

“Then take your time,” said Hope. He took 
out his watch, and said: “I want to go to the 
mine. My right-hand man reports that a ruffian 
has been caught lighting his pipe in the most 
dangerous part after due warning. I must stop 
that game at once, or we shall have a fatal acci- 
dent. But I will be back in half an hour. You 
can rest in my office if you are here first. It is 
nice and cool.” 

Hope hurried away on his errand, and Mary 
was still looking after him, when she heard horses’ 
feet, and up came Walter Clifford, escaped from 
his father. He slipped off his horse directly at 
sight of Mary, and they came together like steel 
and magnet. 

“Oh, Walter,” said Mary, “ we are not so un- 
fortunate as we were just now. We have a pow- 
erful friend. Where are you going in such 
hurry ?” 

“That is a good joke. Why, did you not order 
me to the lakes ?” 

“Oh yes, for Julia’s bracelet. I forgot all about 
that.” 

“Very likely; but it is not my business to for- 
get vour ordets.” 

“Dear Walter! But, dearest, things of more 
importance have happened since then. We have 
been insulted. Oh, how we have been insulted !” 

“That we have,” said Walter, sternly. 

“ And nobody knows the truth.” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ And our secret oppresses me—torments me 
—degrades me.” 

“Pray don’t say that.” 

“Forgive me. I can’t help saying it, I feel it 
so bitterly. Now, dear, I will walk a little way 
with you, and tell you what I want you to do this 
very day; and you will be a darling, as you al- 
ways are, and consent.” 

Then Mary told how Mr. Hope had just shown 
her singulgr affection ; next she reminded him of 
the high ‘tone Mr. Hope had taken with her fa- 
ther in their hearing. “ Why,” said she, “ there 
is some mysterious compact about me between 
papa and him, I don’t think I shall ever have 
the courage to ask him about that compact, for 
then I must confess that I listened; but it is 
clear we can depend upon Mr. Hope, and trust 
him. So now, dear, I want you to indulge your 
little wife, and let me take Mr. Hope into our 
confidence.” 

To Mary’s surprise and disappointment, Wal- 
ter’s countenance fell. 

*“T don’t know,” said he, aftera pause. “ Un- 
fortunately it’s not Mr. Bartley only that’s against 
us.” 

“ Well, but, dear,” said Mary, “the mare peo- 
ple there are against us, the more we need one 
powerful friend and ‘champion, Now you know 
Mr. Hope is a man that everybody loves and re- 
spects, even vour father.” 

Walter just said, gloomily, “I see objections, 
for all that; but do as you please.” 

Mary’s tender heart and loving nature couldn’t 
accept an unwilling assent. She turned her eyes 
on Walter a little reproachfully. “That's the 
way to make me do what you please.” 

“T don’t intend it so,” said Walter. “ When 
a husband and wife love each other as we do, 
they must give in to each other.” 

“That’s not what we said at the altar.” 

“Oh, thé marriage service is rather one-sided. 
I promised very different things to get you to 
marry me, and I mean to stand by them. If 
you are impatient at all of this secrecy, tell Mr. 
Hope.” 

“T can’t now,” said Mary, a little bitterly. 

“Why not, since I consent ?” 

“ An unwilling consent is no consent.” 

“Mary, you are too tyrannical. How can I 
downright like a thing I don’t like? I yield my 
will to yours ; there’s a certain satisfaction in 
that. I really can say no more.” 

“Then say no more,” said Mary, almost se- 
verely. 

“ At all events give me a kiss at parting.” 

Mary gave him that directly, but it was not a 
warm one. 

He galloped away upon his errand, and as she 
paced slowly back toward Mr. Hope’s office she 
was a good deal put out. What should she say 
to Mr. Hope now? She could not defy Walter’s 
evident wishes, and make a clean breast of the 
matter. Then she asked herself what was Wal- 
ter’s objection; she cou!dn’t conceive why he 
was afraid to trust Mr. Hope. It was a perfect 
puzzle to hér. 

Indeed this was a most unfortunate dialogue 
between her and Walter, for it set her mind 
speculating and guessing at Walter’s mind, and 
thinking all manner of things just at the mo- 
ment when an enemy, smooth as the old serpent, 
was watching for an opportunity to make mis- 
chief and poison her mind. Leonard Monck- 
ton, who had long been hanging about, waiting 
to catch her alone, met her returning from Wal- 
ter Clifford, and took off his hat very respectful-’ 
ly to her, and said: 

“Miss Bartley, I think.” 

Mary lifted her eyes, and saw an elderly man 
with a pale face and dark eyebrows and a cast 
of countenance quite unlike that of any of her 
friends. His face repelled her directly, and she 
said, very coldly : 

“ Yes, sir; but I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing you.” 

And she quietly passed on. 

Monckton affected not to see that she was de- 





clining to communicate with him. 
quietly, and said: 

“And I have not seen you since you were a 
child, but I had the honor of knowing your mo- 
ther.” 

“You knew my mother, sir?” 

“ Knew her and respected her.” 

“What was she like, sir?” 

“She was tall and rather dark, not like you,” 

“So I have heard,” said Mary. © “ Well, sir,” 
said she, for his voice was ingratiating, and had 
modified the effect of his criminal countenance, 
“as you knew my mother, you are welcome to 
me.” 

The artist in deceit gave a little sigh, and said, 
“That’s more than I dare hope. For I‘am here 
upon a most unpleasant commission ; but for my 
respect for your mother I would not have under- 
taken it, for really my acquaintance with the oth- 
er lady is bit slight.” 

Mary looked ‘a little surprised at this rigma- 
role, and said, “ But this commission, what is 
it?” 

“Miss Bartley,” said he, solemnly, yet gravely, 
“T have been requested to warn you against a 
gentleman who is deceiving you.” ; 

“Who is that?” said Mary, on her guard di- 
rectly. 

“It is a Mr, Walter Clifford.” 

“Walter Clifford!” said Mary. “You are a 
slanderer; he is incapable of deceit.” 

The rogue pretended to brighten up, 

“Well, I hope so,” said he, “and I told the 
lady as much; he comes from a most honora- 
ble stock. So then he has ¢old you about Lucy 
Monckton ?” 

“Lucy Monckton !” cried Mary. 
she ?” 

“Miss Bartley,” said the villain, very gravely 
and solemnly, “ she is his wife.” 

“ His wife, sir ?” cried Mary, contemptuously— 
“his wife? You must be mad. I'll hear no 
more against him behind his back.” Then, 
threatening hep tormentor: “He will be home 
again this evening; he has only ridden to the 
Lake Hotel; you shall repeat this to his face, if 
you dare.” 

“Tt will be my painful duty,” said the serpent, 
meekly. 

“His wife!” said Mary, scornfully, but her lips 
trembled. 

“His wife,” replied Monckton, calmly; “a 
respectable woman whom, it seems, he has de- 
serted these fourteen years. My acquaintance 
with her is slight, but she is in a good position, 
and, indeed, wealthy, and has never troubled him. 
However, she heard somehow he was courting you, 
and as I often visit Derby upon business, she re- 
quested me to come over here and warn you in 
time.” 

“ And do you think,” said Mary, scornfully, “I 
shall believe this from a stranger ?” 

“ Hardly,” said Monckton, with every appear- 
ance of candor. “ Mrs. Walter Clifford directed 
me to show you his marriage certificate and hers.” 

“The marriage certificate!” cried Mary, turn- 
ing pale. 

“Yes,” said Monckton ; “they were married at 
the Registry Office on the 11th June, 1868,” and 
he put his hand in his breast pocket to search 
for the certificate. He took this opportunity to 
say, “ You must not fancy that there is any jea- 
lousy or ill feeling after fourteen years’ desertion, 
but she felt it her duty as a woman—” 

“The certificate!” said Mary—“ the certifi- 
cate !” 

He showed her the certificate ; she read the fa- 
tal words, “ Walter Clifford.” The rest swam 
before her eyes, and to her the world seemed at 
an end. She heard, as in a dream, the smooth 
voice of the false accuser, saying, with a world 
of fictitious sympathy, “I wish I had never un- 
dertaken this business. Mrs. Walter Clifford 
doesn’t want to distress you; she only felt it her 
duty to save you. Don't give way. There is no 
great harm done, unless you were to be deluded 
into marrying him.” 

“ And what then ?” inquired Mary, trembling. 
Monckton appeared to be agitated at this ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, don’t speak of it,” said he. “ You would 
be ruined for life, and he would get seven years’ 
penal servitude ; and that is a sentence few gen- 
tlemen survive in the present day when prisons 
are slaughter-houses. There, I have discharged 
the most disagreeable office I ever undertook in 
my life; but at all events you are warned in 
time.” 

Then he bowed most respectfully to her, and 
retired, exhaling his pent-up venom in a diabol- 
ical grin. 

She, poor victim, stood there stupefied, pierced 
with a poisoned arrow, and almost in a state of 
collapse; then she lifted her hands and eyes 
for help, and saw Hope’s study in front of ler. 
Everything swam confusedly before her; she did 
not know for certain whether he was there or 
not ; she cried to that true friend for help. 

“Mr. Hope—I am lost—I am in the deep wa- 
ters of despair—save me once more, save me!” 
Thus speaking she tottered into the office, and 
sank all limp and powerless into a chair, unable 
to move or speak, but still not insensible, and 
soon her brow sank upon the table, and her hands 
spread themselves feebly out before her. 


He walked en 


“No; who is 


It was all villainous spite on Monckton’s part. 
He did not for a moment suppose that his lie 
could long outlive Walter Clifford’s return; but 
he was getting desperate, and longing to stab 
them all. Unfortunately fate befriended the vil- 
lain’s malice,ana the husband and wife did not 
meet again till that diabolical poison had done its 
work, 

Monckton retired, put off his old man’s dis- 
guise behind the fir-trees, and went toward an- 
other of his hiding-places, an enormous oak-tree 
which stood in the hedge of Hope’s cottage gar- 
den. The subtle villain had made this hollow 
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tree an observatory, and a sort of sally-port, 
whence he could play the fiend. 


The people at the hotel were, as Mary told 
Julia Clifford, very honest people. 

They showed Perey Fitzroy’s bracelet to one or 
two persons, and found it was of great value. 
This made them uneasy, lest something should 
happen to it under their charge; so the woman 
sent her husband to the neighborhood of Clifford 
Hall to try and find out if there was a lady of that 
name who had left it. The husband was a sim- 
ple fellow, very unfit to discharge so delicate a 
commission. He went at first, as a matter of 
course, to the public-house; they directed him to 
the Hall, but he missed it, and encountered a gen- 
tleman, whose quick eye fell upon the bracelet, for 
the foolish man had shown it to so many people 
that now he was earrying it in his hand, and it 
blazed in the meridian sun. This gentleman said, 
“What have you got there?” 

“Well, sir,” said the man, “it was left at our 
hotel by a young couple from these parts. Hand- 
some couple they were, sir, and spending their 
honey-moon.”” 

“Let me see it,” said Mr. Bartley, for he was 
the gentleman. He had come back in some 
anxiety to see whether Hope had pacified Mary, 
or whether he must exert himself to make mat- 
ters smooth with her again. Whilst he was ex- 
aminuing the bracelet, who should appear but Per- 
ey Fitzroy, the owner, Not that he came after 
the bracelet; on the contrary, that impetuous 
young gentleman had discovered during the last 
two hours that he valued Miss Clifford’s love a 
great deal more than all the bracelets in the 
world, for all that he was delighted at the unex- 
pected sight of his property. 

“Why, that’s mine,” said he. “It’s an heir- 
loom. I lent it to Miss Julia Clifford, and when 
I asked her for it to-day she could not pro- 
duce it.” 

“Oh! oh!” said Mr. Bartley. “What, do the 
ladies of the house of Clifford go in for clandes- 
tine marriages ?” 

“Certainly not, sir,” said Fitzroy. “Don’t you 
know the difference between a wedding ring and 
a bracelet?” Then he turned to the man, “ Here’s 
a sovereign for your trouble, my man. Now give 
me my bracelet.” 

To his surprise tae hotel-keeper put it behind 
his back instead of giving it to him. 

“Nay,” said he, shaking his head knowingly, 
“you are not the gentleman that spent the honey- 
moon with the lady as owns it. My mistress said 
I was not to give it into no hands but hers.” 

This staggered Percy dreadfully, and he looked 
from one to another to assist him in solving the 
mystery. 

Bartley came to the assistance of his under- 
standing, but with no regard to the feelings of 
his heart. ‘It’s clear enough what it means, 
sir; your sweetheart is playing you false.” 

That went through the true-lover’s heart like a 
knife, and poor little Perey leaned in despair 
against Hope’s workshop window transfixed by 
the poisoned arrow of jealousy. 

At this moment the voice of Colonel Clifford 
was heard, loud and ringing as usual. Julia Clif- 
ford had decoyed him there in hopes of falling 
in with Perey and making it up; and to deceive 
the good Colonel as to her intentions she had been 
running him down all the way; so the Colonel 
was heard to say, in a voice for all the village to 
hear, “ Jealous is he, and suspicious? Then you 
take my advice and give him up at once. You 
will easily find a better man and a bigger.” Aft- 
er delivering this, like the word of command upon 
parade, the Colonel was crossing the turf, a yard 
or two higher up than Hope’s workshop, when 
the spirit of revenge moved Bartley to retort upon 
his insulter, 

“Hy, Colonel Clifford !” 

The Colonel instantly halted, and marched 
down with Julia on his arm, like a game-cock 
when another rooster crows defiance. 

“And what can you have to say to me, sir?” 
was his haughty inquiry. 

“To take you down a peg. You rode the high 
horse pretty hard to-day. The spotless honor of 
the Cliffords, eh ?” 

Then, of course, it was fixed bayonets and no 
quarter. 

“Have the Cliffords ever dabbled in trade or 
trickery? Coal merchants, coal heavers, and coal 
whippers may defile our fields with coal dust and 
smoke, but they can not defile our honor.” 

“The men are brave as lions, and the women 
as chaste as snow ?” sneered Bartley. 

“T don’t know about lions and snow. I have 
often seen a lion turn tail, and the snow is black 
slush wherever you are. But the Cliffords, be- 
ing gentlemen, are brave, and being ladies, are 
chaste.” 

“Oh, indeed!” hissed Bartley. “Then how 
comes it that your niece there—whose name is 
Miss Clifford, I believe—spent what this good 
man calls a honey-moon, with a young gentleman, 
at this good man’s inn ?” 

Here the good man in question made a faint 
endeavor to interpose, but the gentlefolks by 
their impetuosity completely suppressed him. 

“Tt’s a falsehood !” cried Julia, haughtily. 

“You scurrilous cad!” roared the Colonel, and 
shook his staff at him, and seemed on the point 
of charging him. 

But Bartley was not to be put down this time. 
He snatched the bracelet from the man, and held 
it up in triumph. 

“ And left this bracelet there to prove it was 
no falsehood.” 

Then Julia got frightened at the evidence and 
the terrible nature of the accusation. “Oh!” 
cried she, in great distress, “‘can any one here 
believe that I am a creature so lost? I have not 
seen the bracelet these two months. I lent it— 
to—ah, here she is! Mary,save me from shame; 
you know I am innocent.” 

Mary, who was standing at the window in Hope’s 








study, came slowly forward, pale as death with 
her own trouble, to do am act of womanly justice. 
“Miss Clifford,” said she, languidly, as one to 
whom all human events were comparatively in- 
different—* Miss Clifford lent the bracelet to me, 
and I left it at that man’s inn.” This she said 
right in the middle of them all. 

The hotel-keeper took the bracelet from the 
unresisting hand of Bartley, touched his hat, and 
gave it to her. 

“There, mistress,” said he. “I could have told 
them you was the lady, but they would not let a 
poor fellow get a word in edgeways.” He re- 
tired with an obeisance. 

Mary handed the bracelet to Julia, and then 
remained passive. 

A dead silence fell upon them all, and a sort 
of horror crept over Mary Bartley at what must 
follow; but come what might, no power should 
induce her to say the word that should send Wal- 
ter Clifford to jail for seven years. 

Bartley came to her; she trembled, and her 
hands worked, 

“What are you saying, you fool?” he whis- 
pered. “The lady that left the bracelet was 
there with a gentleman.” 

Mary winced. 

Then Bartley said, sternly, “Who was your 
companion ?” 

“T must not say.” 

“You will say one thing,’ 
shall have no mercy on you. 
married ?” 

Then a single word flashed across Mary’s al- 
most distracted mind—sEL¥-sacririce. She held 
her tongue. 

“Can’t you speak? Are you a wife?” He 
now began to speak so loud in his anger that 
everybody heard it. 

Mary crouched a little and worked her hands 
convulsively under the torture, but she answered 
with such a doggedness that evidently she would 
have let herself be cut to pieces sooner than 
said more, 

“ T—don’t—know.” 

“You don’t know ?” roared Bartley. 

Mary paused, and then, with iron doggedness, 
“ 1T—don’t—know,” 

This apparent insult to his common-sense drove 
Bartley almost mad. “You have given these 
eursed Cliffords a triumph over me,” he cried ; 
“vou have brought shame to my door; but it 
shall never pass the threshold.” Here the Col- 
onel uttered a contemptuous snort. This drove 
Bartley wild altogether ; he rushed at the Colonel, 
and shook his fist in his face. ‘ You stand there 
sneering at my humiliation ; now see the example 
I can make.” Then he was down upon Mary in 
a moment, and literally yelled at her in his fury. 
“Go to your paramour, girl; go where you will. 
You never enter my door again.” And he turn- 
ed his back furiously upon her. 

This terrible denunciation overpowered poor 
Mary’s resolution; she clung to him in terror. 
“Oh, mercy, mercy, papa! I'll explain to you, 
have pity on your child !” 

Bartley flung her so roughly from him that she 
nearly fell, ‘“ You are my child no more.” 

But at that moment in strode William Hope, 
looking seven feet high, and his eyes blazing. 
“Liar and hypocrite,” he roared, “she never was 
your child! Then, changing to a tone of exquisite 
love, and stretching out both his hands to Mary, 
“ SHE IS MINK!” 

Mary, being now between the two men, turned 
swiftly first to one, then to the other, and with 
woman’s infallible eye knew her own flesh and 
blood in that half-moment. She uttered a ery 
of love and rapture that went through every 
heart that heard it; and she flung herself in a 
moment upon her father’s bosom. 

He whirled her round like a feather on to his 
right arm, then faced both her enemies, Clifford 
and Bartley, with haughty defiance, head thrown 
back, and eyes that flashed black lightning in 
defense of his child. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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POTATOES. 


MOKING hot, delicately browned, and deli- 
cious. Who doesn’t wish the week brought 
more than seven breakfasts, if only every house- 
hold fairy could be induced to present them in 
such a tempting form ? 

To have them moist, and yet free from an 
abundance of grease, depends entirely upon two 
things—the condition of the fire and the lard; 
for lard it must be, fresh, firm, and sweet, for 
neither drippings, skimmings, nor any of the oth- 
er little economies the heart of the mistress is so 
apt to delight in will answer so well, no matter 
how nicely rendered. Put in at first a generous 
supply, and see it becomes smoking hot over a 
fire not too bright at first, but steadily increasing 
in temperature. On these two commandments 
hang all one’s skill and success. i 

The mashed potatoes left from dinner can be 
presented at the next morning’s breakfast in a 
very attractive and toothsome form. While yet 
warm, add a small quantity of milk, or, better 
still, good cream, until, like the very little bear’s 
chair in the charming story, it is neither too 
hard nor too soft. Put the mass into a vegetable 
dish sufficiently large to cover the bottom of it 


about an inch in depth; work in evenly and. 


nicely with a spoon until it is smooth, and set 
aside to become cold. When ready to use, turn 
out the dish, and cut into strips that will be 
an inch in width and thickness, and two inches 
in length. Fry, or rather boil, in enough lard to 
cover them, as oysters or doughnuts, and when 
browned all over, remove, and laying on a nap- 
kin, put in the oven a few minutes, where they 
will drain off all extra fat, and at the same 
time keep their heat. If of the right consistency, 
and rapidly cooked, the potatoes will be crisp 
and brown on ti® outside, but soft and creamy 





within. Garnish with parsley sprigs, and send 
to table in an odd fancy china dish. 

The double pans having the inner one pierced 
with innumerable tiny holes, or made entirely of 
wire, are the nicest. They are sold at the house 
furnishers’ for frying oysters, but are equally nice 
in cooking other articles of food. A piece of 
heavy wire is fastened at one side of the outer 
pan, comes up to and hangs over the top, having 
at the end a hook on which the inner vessel is 
hung, and drains off the superfluous fat. The 
lifting gut and danger of breaking in pieces any 
delicate article of food are thus also avoided. 

Chopwvery finely cold boiled potatoes, and cook 
slowly in sufficient fat about twenty minutes. 
Do not legthem brown the least particle, but only 
take out the raw taste, and become very hot and 
well mixed together, To one pint of potatoes al- 
low two table-spoonfuls of rich milk or cream 
and half of a raw egg. Beat them well together ; 
take the potatoes from the pan, and stir in. Sea- 
son with pepper and salt; put in the same pan, 
and replace on the fire, first pressing well down 
with a spoon that they may lie compactly over its 
whole surface. Do not stir them, but let them 
become nicely browned on the under side, which 
will be in about fifteen minutes. Have an oval 
dish well warmed: place it over the pan, and 
then, reversing the position of the two quickly, 
there will be a sort of potato omelet in good shape, 
and its nicely browned side on top. 

In place of chopping the potatoes for ordinary 
frying, one can make a pleasant change by fork- 
ing them. When well boiled, and the skins re- 
moved, work with a silver fork until there is a 
fine flaky mass, even in texture, and looking very 
light and inviting. Either cook them plainly in 
plenty of boiling lard, stirring frequently, or add- 
ing cream and egg if preferred. 

In a small skillet heat half a pint of rich milk, 
sliding into it six or eight medium-sized potatoes 
previously boiled and sliced across. Stir togeth- 
er four table-spoonfuls of cream and half the 
raw yolk of an egg; pour over the contents of 





Sundridge, the Duke of Abercorn as Marquis of 
Abercorn, the Duke of Athole as Earl Strange, 
the Earl of Bessborough as Baron Ponsonby, the 
Earl of Longford as Baron Silchester, ete. The 
eldest sons of dukes, marquises, and earls bear 
what are known as “courtesy titles,” and fre- 
quently these titles are only one step in rank 
below those of their fathers, a duke’s eldest son 
being a marquis, a marquis’s an earl, and an 
earl’s a viscount, but this is by no means in- 
variable. The son can only adopt as a courtesy 
title one of the titles belonging to his father, 
and it sometimes happens that there is in the 
family no title of the grade immediately below 
This, however, makes no difference to the son’s 
precedence. He is not a peer, but in law simply 
an esquire, still custom allows him a courtesy 
title and the precedence of the eldest son of 
a duke, marquis, or earl, no matter what the 
courtesy title may be. There are in the peerage 
twenty-eight dukedoms, but in eleven instances 
the eldest sons do not bear the courtesy title of 
marquis. The second title of Norfolk is Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey ; of Somerset, Earl St. Maur ; 
of Richmond and Gordon, Earl of March; of 
Grafton, Earl of Euston; of St. Albans, Earl of 
Burford; of Buccleugh, Earl of Dalkeith; of Man- 
chester, Viscount Kimbolton; of Newcastle, Earl 
of Lincoln; of Northumberland, Earl Perey; of 
Cleveland, Earl of Darlington; and of Westmin- 
ster, Earl Grosvenor. The eld sons of the 
eldest sons take one of the inferior titles in the 
family as a courtesy title, thus Earl Percy’s son 
is Lord Warkworth, Earl Grosvenor’s, Viscount 
Belgrave, and the Marquis of Hamilton’s, eldest 
son of the Duke of Abercorn, Lord Paisley. The 
younger sons of dukes are all styled Lord, as 
Lord Claud Hamilton, Lord Randolph Churchill. 
There are thirty-three marquises, all of whose 


| eldest sons bear the courtesy title of earl, ex- 


the skillet, shaking to and fro, but not using a | 


spoon to stir them, until they give one good bub- 
ble. Take from the fire, add salt, pepper, and a 
generous amount of butter. If desired, a very 
little finely chopped parsley may be added. 





“COOKING FOR THE SOLDIERS.” 
See illustration on double page. 
ve Spanish-French school of contemporaneous 
painters has learned from Fortuny the worth 
of the combined result of breadth and brilliancy 
of color, and M. Marius Roy, who in the Salon of 
last year exhibited his clever painting, “ Cooking 
for thé Soldiers,” is no mean member of that influ 
ential coterie. Entering Paris with their hearts 
full of love for glad chromatic effects, and their per- 
ceptions keenly sensitive to the presentation of 
them, these young Spaniards need only the aca- 
demic fidelity to the rules of perspective which the 
French capital is most competent to teach and 
most rigorous to demand ; and here in this speak- 
ing picture of his M. Roy tells the spectator of 
his respect for Parisian training. 

Seven Spanish conscripts, turned cooks, are 
preparing dinner for the troops, under the inspec- 
tion of the lazy and officious quartermaster, who 
stands in the doorway smoking. They are in a 
wildermess of tin pots. One of them is tasting 
some soup, another is filling the cans, another 
still istcleaning them, while a fourth waits for 
orders.’ It is an every-day scene of barrack life, 
a representative piece of human experience. The 
artist has conceived it artistically, and has painted 
it sympathetically—so much so that one might 
believe him to have been a soldier himself, and, 
like Détaille and De Neuville, to have recorded 
his personal reminiscences, When an artist is 
able to recite stories quorum magna pars fuit, he 
commands respect and attention, aud it is a sin- 


cepting seven—the Marquises of Queensberry, 
Townsend, Salisbury, Bath, Drogheda, Ely, and 
Exeter. The younger sons of marquises are, like 
those of dukes, styled Lord, as Lord Ernest Sey- 
mour, Lord Henry Nevill. There are two hun- 
dred and seven earls, whose eldest sons bear the 
title of viscount, with the exception of seventy 
The younger sons of earls are styled Honorable, 
as are also all the sons of viscounts and barons. 
The daughters of dukes, marquises, and earls 
are styled Lady, as Lady Caroline Gordon Lennox 
The daughters of viscounts and barons are, like 
their brothers, styled Honorable. The sons and 
daughters of the bearers of courtesy titles are 
styled according to the rank of their father: thus 
the son of the Marquis of Hertford, being Ear! 
of Yarmouth, his son is Lord Conway, and his 
daughters Ladies Seymour; and if Lord Con 
way had children during the lifetime of 


1s 


| grandfather, they would be styled Honorable ; 


whereas the eldest son of the Marquis of Exe 
ter, being only Lord Burghley, his eldest son is 
only the Honorable W. Cecil. English peers of 
creation prior to 1707, the year of the Union 
with Scotland, take precedence of Scotch peers 
of far earlier creation, as for instance the Duke 
of Rutland (creation 1703) takes precedence of 
the Duke of Argyll (creation 1701); Earl Pou 
lett (creation 1706), of the Earl of Crawford and 
Balearres (creation 1398) and thirty-eight other 
Scotch earls; Lord Clifford of Chudleigh (baron, 
creation 1672) of Lord Forbes, (baron, creation 
1440). All Scotch peers created since the Act 
of Union in 1707 take rank with English peers 
according to the date of their creation Similarly 
all such peers take precedence of Irish peers of 


| their own degree whose creations bear date prior 


gular infélicity of the history of our late war that | 
so little of it has been written by painters. That | 


magnificent struggle, related more intimately and 
more extensively than any other to the great cause 
of human freedom throughout the world, deserved 
better of the American artist. 
best could have depicted some of its profoundest 
aspects. 








ENGLISH TITLES. 


rT HERE seems to exist so little comprehension 

as to the exact relative value of titles and 
of the precedence properly granted to them that 
perhaps a few explanatory remarks on the sub- 
ject may prove useful. It was in the thirty-first 
year of the reign of Henry VIIL, 1540, that Par- 
liament for the first time took cognizance of 
precedence, and passed an “act for placing the 
Lords,” which, although it only concerned direct- 
ly the great officers of state, and referred but 
incidentally to the places of the nobility, has 
since been considered the chief authority for the 
marshalling of dignities. In addition to this act, 
the scale of precedence is sustained by royal or- 
dinances and ancient usage. There are five 
grades in the peerage, namely, those of Duke, 
Marquis, Earl, Viscount, and Baron. All English 
peers and those of the United Kingdom are 
peers of Parliament by virtue of their respective 
peerages, but this is not the case with Scotch 
and Irish peers. There are twenty-eight Irish 
representative peers, elected by their peers for 
life, and sixteen Scotch representative peers, who 
are elected at the commencement of each fresh 
Parliament. A Scotch non-representative peer 
can not be a member of the House of Commons, 
but an Irish non-representative peer can; Vis- 
count Palmerston, who was an Irish peer, passed 
all his political life in the House of Commons. 
Frequently Irish or Scotch peers have inferior 
English titles by which they are known in Parlia- 
ment, although socially the higher title is always 
used. Thus the Duke of Argyll sits as Baron 


to the Act of Union in 1801. Thus the Mar 
quis of Hei ‘ford (creation 1743) takes precedence 
of the Marquis of Waterford (creation 1789); the 
Earl of Carnarvon (creation 1793), of the Earl 
of Cork (creation 1620) and thirty-six other Irish 
earls of earlier creation than his own; Viscount 
Hood (1796), of Viscount Gormanston (1478) and 
twenty-six others; Lord Ribblesdale (1797), of 
Lord Kingsale ( 1397). All peerages granted after 
January 1, 1801, are of Great Britain, and the 


| peers take precedence according to their creation 


It was he who | 





This determines the precedence not only of the 
peers and their wives, but also of their children 
Thus in the case of two earls’ daughters the pre 
cedence would be decided by the same rules as 
would that of their fathers. It must be remember 
ed that it is always the rank of the father or hus 


band which gives precedence. Precedence can 
bad 


| in no case whatsoever be derived from a wife, 


and only from a mother in the case of her being 
a peeress in her own right. The daughter of a 
duke, married to a commoner, confers no rank 


| or precedence whatsoever on her offspring. A 


lady who is by her birth entitled to certain pre 
cedence as the daughter of a peer, baronet, or 
knight, retains her innate rank and precedence 
if married to a commoner ; but if she be married 
to a peer her precedence is that of her husband. 
Thus if a duke’s daughter (who, when unmarried, 
ranks far above a baroness) marry a baron, she 
loses her own rank and assumes that of her hus- 
band; but if a duke’s or a marquis’s daughter 
marry the eldest son of an earl who, though 
known by a courtesy title, is virtually only an 
esquire, she retains her own precedence, although 
when her husband becomes an earl, and there- 
fore a substantive peer, she, of course, loses her 
own rank, which is only by courtesy, and takes 
his. Thus Lady Cecilia Gordop Lennox, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, married 
Lord Bingham, eldest son of the Earl of Lucan, 
and is known as Lady Cecilia Bingham; but 
when her husband succeeds to the earldom she 
will lose her rank as a duke’s daughter, and be 
Countess of Lucan. A peeress in her own right, 
of whom, however, there are not very many, few 
peerages descending in the female line, does 
lose her rank or precedence by marriage 
marries a peer of a higher rank than her own, 
she has the precedence of her husband. Thus 
Viscountess Falmouth is, in her own right, Baron- 
ess Le Despence, the premier barony of England, 








oo 
ouU 


but is always known as Viscountess Falmouth, and has the preced- 
ence of a viscountess. Her husband, of course, does not acquire 
the barony, and if she predeceased him, her eldest son would be 
Lord Le Despence until the death of his father, when the title 
would merge in the viscountcy. Widows of titled persons, as 
peers, baronets, or knights, on marrying commoners, are permitted 
by the etiquette of society, but not by law, to retain their titles 
and precedence. At any great state ceremonial, such as a coro- 
nation, widows of peers who have married commoners are not 
summoned to attend; but in society such widows generally adhere 
to their titles and precedence, although the practice is not derived 
from right. Widows of “ Honorables,” if they marry commoners, 
are not, however, allowed even by the etiquette of society to retain 
the prefix of Honorable. Dowager poeresses and the widows of 
baronets take precedence of the wives of the existing peer or 
baronet. If the eldest son of a peer predeceases his father, and 
if he is married and has children, his eldest son steps into his 
father’s place and assumes his title. The younger sons and the 
daughters of a father who thus predeceases his parent are, on the 
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death of their grandfather, granted by royal license the title and 
the precedence they would have enjoyed had their father attained 
to the enjoyment of the full dignity.. No change, however, is ever 
made in the style or precedence of the widow of the heir. When 
a peer is sueceeded by his son, the widow, if the son is married, of 
course becomes the duchess, marchioness, or countess dowager, as 
the case may be; but if he is succeeded by a brother, nephew, or 
any other relative, the widow is styled Emily, Duchess of A., Mary, 
Marchioness of B., Louisa, Countess of C. Maids of honor are 
entitled to rank next after the daughters of barons, 





‘“* ESTHER.” 
HE Esther of M. Zier has an Oriental sumptuousness of ex- 
pression, in attire, in surroundings, and in physique. She is 
fit wife for King Ahasuerus, and he need not assume, while talking 
to her, that because she is a woman it is needful to patronize her. 


M. Zier’s Esther is teo sagacious to grant such a premise, too | 





“ESTITER.”—From tne Pictore BY Epovarn Zier, EXHTBITED IN THE Parts Saton, 1884. 





clever to be astounded by any ideas her husband is likely to im- 
part, and too proud to be pleased with a male assumption of 
superiority. Very comfortably reclining on her divan, her arms 
easily folded, her luxurious black tresses adorned with a tiara of 
Persian coins and crescent, her neck laden with like embellish- 
ments of gold, her wrists and fingers impressively jewelless, and 
the little table beside her spread with dainty fruits and with 
elaborately designed porcelains full of sweet wines, she may be 
supposed to be listening, however, not to his Majesty her husband, 
but to the patriotic Mordecai, who beseeches her to save his coun- 
trymen, the Jews, from the massacre planned by Haman; and it 
is easy to see in her tearful eyes and mobile lips that the pathetic 
story has touched her. This is M. Zier’s claim to praise: his 
presentation of the subject has elements of truth. Even in a 
lesser matter—such, for instance, as the Persian atmosphere in 
which he has placed the queen of Ahasuerus—the same observa- 
tion holds true. Nor has he given us a French woman. His 
Esther was born in the tropical East, and is equal to the sublime 
task of delivering a doomed people. 
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Medicis Collar for Heart-shaped Dresses. 

Tuts collar, which adds a vest and ruff to a plain waist 
that is open at the throat, is composed of bands of Persian 
embroidery and of cream guipure lace. The foundation is 
a collar of the required shape, cut of double stiff net, 
about an inch and a half wide. A band of the embroid- 
ery, which is two inches and a half wide, is set along the 
inner edge, a lace edging along the outer, and the surface 
of the collar is covered with pleated lace insertion, A 
second strip of embroidery twenty-six inches long, set on 
full at the inner edge and wired at the outer, is placed 
inside the first strip to form the flaring ruff. Bows of 
narrow cream white velvet ribbon are placed at the throat 
and waist. 


ing of the same satin projects beneath the lower edge of 
the box pleats, and above the surface of each pleat is or- 
namented with applied velvet motifs. A scarf drapery 
encircles the hips, and hangs in thick straight folds at the 
back. The pointed basque has a pleated satin surah vest 
and a velvet collar, and is ornamented with motifs on the 
fronts and sleeves. 

The costume Fig. 2 is composed of a polonaise of olive 
brown foulard and a skirt of figured foulard having a 
ground of the same color spotted with dark blue. The 
polonaise slopes outward from the throat down on each 
side of a short pleated vest of figured foulard, the lower 
edge of which is covered by a pointed belt of blue velvet 
ribbon that terminates in a long bow on the right side. A 
short drop fringe edges the fronts and sleeves, and a pas- 
sementerie clasp is placed on the belt. The skirt is mount- 
ed in fine side pleats, and on the open front a short pleat- 


ing forms a flat puff. 
Jet Clasp. 


Beap clasps such as that illustrated are used in various 



































Parasols.—Figs. 1-6. 

Fic. 1 shows a parasol of red and brown changeable 
satin de Lyon, decorated with painted rose sprays. Fig. 2 
is covered with dark blue satin merveilleux, and is lined 
with red and blue striped satin. The olive-wood stick has 
an intricately carved knob. Fig. 3 is of olive green satin, 
lined with écru surah. A wide border of the many-colored 
cashmere lace is applied flat on the olive satin. The cov- 
ering of Fig. 4 is golden brown satin, lined with silk of 
the same color, the edge being surrounded by an open 
border consisting of a net-work of fine silk cord upon 
which small tufts or tassels of silk are fastened. The 
parasol Fig. 5, which has a gilded frame and handle, is 


sizes to ornament the vests of dresses and the fronts of 
mantles. The surface of the mould is covered with fine 
cut beads, and ornamented with larger faceted plates. 


Borders for Java Canvas Covers and Tidies. 
Turse borders are neat and effective worked on écru 
Java canvas in white flax thread, taken threefold or four- 


Jer Cuasp. 


: +3. 4-6, —PARASOLS. 
Figs. 1-3.—Parasois, 


fold to insure a heavy, de- 


covered with black frisé bro- cided ctitch. They are work- 


cade. The black satin lining 





is bordered with a black velvet 
ribbon, which is edged with 
gold braid at both sides, and is 
studded with appliqué embroid- 
eved flowers. Fig. 6 is a dark 
blue satin merveilleux parasol, 
with a border six inches deep, 
consisting of parallel bands of 
narrow velvet ribbon termina- 
ting in short loops at the edge. 
The stick is ornamented with a 
chenille tuft. 


Spring and Summer 
House Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Fic. 1 is a dress of cham- 
pignon brown twilled wool. 
The box-pleated skirt has the 
edges of the pleats. held close 
together to a distance of thir- 
teen inches from the lower edze, 
from which point the pleats are 
slashed apart and connected by 
a fan-pleating of darker brown 
satin sural. A uarrower pleat- 
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ed in the back stitch of ordinary 
sewing, the shorter or longer in- 
terval between stitches forming 
the pattern. The lighter parts 
of the design in Fig. 2 are 
formed with a single thread. 


CROATION VENERATION 
FOR THE DEAD, 
{ gow simple - minded folk 
make it an act of service to 
visit their cemeteries on Easter- 
Monday, with priests attending 
them, and for an hour or more 
give themselves to lamentation 
and tender plaints over the 


_graves of the loved departed. 


Very often they carry with them 
the clothes of the deceased, 
and as they unfold them cry 
out, tearfully: “ Oh, why did you 
leave us so soon? Your gar- 
ments are yet good, and would 
have lasted many years. Oh, 
why—ob, why did you go 
away ?” : 








ms SPRING AND 8U y JUSE T ITTES. 
Fig. 1.—Borper ror Java Canvas a re eT, ee ere Fig. 2.—Borpber ror Java Canvas 
Covers anp Tupies. Fig. 1.—Twittep Woot Dress. 


Fig. 2.—P.iain ano Ficcrep Foutanp Dress. Covers AND TIDIES. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHA TE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 

Dr. Jos. Hour, New Orleans, La., says: “I have fre- 
quently found it of excellent service in cases of de- 
bility, lows of appetite, and in convalescence from 
exhaustive illness, and partic uls arly of service in treat- 
ment of women and children.”—[{Adv. } 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr. Expemann’s professional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonw Pernir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 
Dear Sir,—i have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 


sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 


Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perris, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. } 





ARE YOU GOING ABROAD? 


Ir so, you will find a bottle of Dr. Tobias’ Venetian 
Liniment worth its weight in gold. As a pain destroyer 
it has no equal, besides being invaluable to take in- 
ternally in cases of diarrheea and dysentery. It is 
warranted perfectly harmless, A few drops will purify 
the most impure water. Sold by all druggists. Price 
25 and 50 cents. Depot, 42 Murray Street, N. Y.—[4dv.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry, 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[Adv.] 





ADVHLLISHMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinda, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


106 Wail Street, N. Y. 
FINEST 


French Sewed 
CORSETS. 
Perfect Fitting. 
Gracefully Shapéd. 
Elegantly Made. 


Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 


Fit Guaranteed. 


Call for this Corset and 


Rovat Baxine Powner Co., 





IC a la Persephone, 


Wormser, Fellheimer & Co, 





t 
381 Broadway, N.Y, 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world, $1 per bottle; six for 
#. R, T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixru Avenue, New York, 


~ THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cul, 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made, 












__ for the m. 


sv PERFLU ous HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and pe rmanentiy all an- 
noying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 

APANESE PATCHWORK. Elegant Silks in 50c, net 

$1 packages. MANUATTAN Six Co., New York, N .Y. 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








Ask your Jeweller | 











GOLD MEDAL, a 1878. 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


STATEN ISLAND | 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 








BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near aay St., N. ¥. 
| 279 Fulton St., Brook lyn. 
47 North Kighth St., f oe ge 


OFFICES } 43 North Charles St., Baltimore 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods, Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by e ed and by mail. 

BARRETT? sEenews 
5 and 7 John St., RK. Y. 


DRESS REFORM. | f 


Union Undergarments. 
E. 14th 


Ve st and Drawers in One. 
Made in all weights 
of Merino,Cashmere 
and Silk; Chemil- 
ettes, Princess 
Skirts, Equipvise, 
Emancipation, Dress } 
Reform, and Com- 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
Corset combined. 
Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal Sup- 
porters, Obstetric Bandages, 
Price, $2.25. Shoulder Stocking Supporters, 
Sanitary Napkins, etc. Custom work promptly at- 
tended to. New Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
“6 East 14th Street, ‘N. ¥. 














WANTED and 
ow: ALE. 








12 ée 
RGANINA CO., Philadelphia, Pa@ 





“Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which | 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. 
sure. 


Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
At once address Traur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 











| 





BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (in one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 
r AND 
POE EART Nil | USEFUL 
AREER OCCUPATION 
SAS Yi ne 
aN Pay LADIES. 


7, 


NY 





ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instractions, by mail, 
25 cents, 

Linen Thread on 

ois (200 yards), in 
fhite and W. Brown. 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 
LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For tale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 «& 519 Market St., San Fraucisco. 












“owe my 
-Restoration 
to Health 
»L, and Beauty 
a to the 
) CUTICURA 
) “te ,)) REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
~ Boston lady, 


I ISFIGURING Humors, Homiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 

fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remeptrs. 
Curiovura Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 

cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 


| poisonons elements, and thus removes the cause. 


Curtouna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cutiovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curiounra, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, C happ« od and Oily Skin. 

Curioura Remepies are absolute ly 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beantifiers 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porrer Deve anv Curmicat Co., 


ure, and the 


Boston, Mags, 






52, Satin fin- 
i Gold 





an 
genuine roiled gold seal r ! 
norted embossed scrap pictures, 20cts. 





s com plete album ¢ 25e. 100im- 
Alling Bros., Northfert ct 








MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


UMBRELLAS, 
RIDING CROPS. 


PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 
tints HREE:.to <All. 
The'New 
Czarina 
Switch 









MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Prices for ‘18s 
sizes, $10 and $123 medium size, $15 
Jarge, $183 with straight or wavy bulk 
my * aa sizes, without back hair, $5 
to 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 
On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
ward g _ by mail to any part of the 
oval, before the price is 
Send for circular to 
JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





LADIES 


Mt 


ASK TO SEE THE CELEBRATED 


HET 
HYCEIAN a 


THOMSON, LANGDON & 








ral congestion, &c. 
Silk and Satin Pieces for Patchwork. 
ONSIEUR LEVY: The Lablache Face Powder 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Samples with Sprays of Flowers stamped on them 
N is really excellent, and shall always find a place 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A = and refreshing 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
G R | [ L0 N Sold by all Druggists. 
usnal purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never —— es irritation nor inter- 
work, containing 40 Point Russe and Snow Flake 
Stitches. All for 14 Two Cent Stamps (28 cents). 
ANNIE T. FLORENCE. 
The famous Lablache Face Powder is sold by all 
of a Stic, postal note or 25 2-ce nt stamps. BEN. LEVY 
& CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter St. , Boston, Mass, 
blocks for #1, including sheave diagram show- 
PATCH ing how to put them together prize designs. 
lembroide T Oz. ——— to make 10-in- 
WORK. block, 3oc. MLW YORK SILK & SUPPLY CO., 
Mme. BRADY, 
361 Sixth Ave. 
Patterns in America, of the latest designa, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework. Our — are far lower 
Your UR NAME o» Chromo, Motto and Verse 
Cards ever issued for 10c., 6 packs and this 


Frnit Lozenge 
| N p | F N ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
* Sole Proprietor, 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
feres with business or pleasure. 
Also, Book of Patterns and Instructions for Pateh- 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
The Talented Actress, 
among my favored toilet articles. 
leading druggists. Mailed to any address on receipt 
MOSAIC: send enough elegant silk to make 4-10 inch 
| Fancy work material at wholesale prices. Waste 
338 neasbete N.¥ 
We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
than any house ‘in the City. Send 8c. for catalogue. 
on 40 of the newest, hand- 
ae for Reward o| Merit Conte, 


5c. 50 
_ Wo, Ag’ts Book 25e. FRANKLIN PRTG. CO., New Haven, Ct, 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also orders taken for superior 
Dresamaking. For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
c. BREWSTER, 259 West 234 Street, N. Y. 
ARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. nye Laces and Wed- 

ding Trousseanx. Mra, A. Lortus, 5 assage Saulnier. 
Or Eveny Drsontrtion 


SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 


mission cha For circular, &c, reas 
Mus. L. BAL: WIN, No. 126 Peari Street, ew York. 
Send 50c. for beautiful, large pieces for patchwork. 
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SUITS AND WRAPS. 


We call special attention to our large and varied 
stock for Ladies’?, Misses’, and Children’s 
wear of the Newest Fashions, and at the 
lowest prices possible for First-class Goods. 

Ladies’ Tailor-made Costumes. 

White Lawn Costumes. 

Black and Colored Silk Costumes. 

Spring Wraps, Raglans. 

Black and Colored Jersey Waists, &c. 

An elegant assortment of Misses? and Chil- 
dren’s Suits, Wraps, and Jerseys at very 
low prices. 

Fashion Catalogue and rules for self-measurement 
sent free on application. 


Le Boutillier | 
Brothers, | 


_ESTA BLISHED 1840. 





OF 23d 


Street, 
NEW YORK. 





$5.00 each. 

Made of extra fine qual- 
ity Worsted Jersey Cloth, 
elaborately braided with 
Soutache and Satin-Cord 
with Soutache Braid. Braids. 

When ordering, send Bust and Waist Measures. 
(Every garment guaranteed to fit, or money refunded.) 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Ayonue and 19th Street, New Y ork. 


DRESSMAKERS. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FORM, 


Patented July 10, 1883, is the latest and most practical 
method for drafting and cutting dresses, 
Simple, Artistic, and Thorough, Pronounced 
by experts the coming method of dress-cntting, and 
Fifty years in advance of all Charts and 
Systems. Combines the only Sleeve Form 
ever patented—a marvel of beauty in sleeve-drafting. 
Sent by Express, C.O.D., with a complete Book of 
Instructions, enabling parties at a distance to 
teach themselves how to cut and fit perfectly in a few 
hours. Send for a circular 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 
-M. GREENWOOD & CO., 

119 A. Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


$2.50 each. 
Made of All-Wool Jersey | 


Cloth, handsomely braided 


‘The Greatest Invention of the ao 
THE McDOWELL 
Garment Drafting 
MACHINE, 

6 W. 14th St., N.Y. 

















Bxpert Dressamaker—This Wonderful Machine 
saves four fifths of your time. 

Beginner—It makes you an Expert. Drafts all 
garments perfectly from Actual Measure. No 
more fulness at bottom of front darts. 

Worry in fitting is useless. If true, then you 
must adopt this Machine at onee. You may test Ma- 
chine at your own home for 2 days free of charge, 
to see for yourself if itistrue. THE McDOW. 
ELL GARMENT DKAFTING MACHINE 
Cvu., 6 West 14th Street, New York City. 


FANCY 





25 og assorted Ribbons, 2 to 5 in. 
wide, 50 cts. Silk pieces stTampep 
READY TO WORK, With Sprays, Buds, 
Butterflies, Mouse, &c., enough for 


RIBBON 
18 re, We. S ing alone worth 
FOR CRAZY tect Nee Bout of Paton ‘Sri aie 


& f J li 
PATCHWORK) sit. i Paun ae t yin, yeh a 


This Elegant pala Plain R iz, ieads of 

Heavy ISk. Rolled Gold plate, packed 

in Velvet C paket, warranted & years, 

bard aid, 45¢., 8 for $1.25. BO 

ee all Gold, Sil- 

ver, Roses, L +i) 


ks S a et 00 ree di is 0 D: 
pac! fe th © ld Ri FREE E, 
, CARD co., ROOK, CO NN. 








* Canaries and Cage-Birds,” 
» H. Holden— 


by G. 
375 large pages, elegant 
full-page colored plates, 150 engravings, handsomely 
bound in cloth, all practical facts, mating, food, dis- 
eases—postpaid for $2. ‘* Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 
illustrated, by mail, 25 cts., stamps. Free Catalogue. 
_& A. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., near 24th St., N.Y. 





?MORPHINE HABIT 
DR. H. H. KANE, of the DeQuincey 
Home, now offers a Remedy whereby 


any one ean cure easel queasy and painiessly. For testimo- 
nials and endorsements from eminent medical men.éc. address 
H. M, KANK, A.M., M.D,, 160 Fulton St., New York City. 


10 RIOT 


Wiitram M. DonaLpson 


200 


VIEWS of CINCINNATI i 
colors, card size, by mai 
free on receipt of 12 cents. 
& Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati. 
Embossed Scrap Pictures, with verses and 
moitoes, 20c, Tuz Grose Wonks, Northford, Ct. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & 0. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., 


Are offering for sale unusual bargains in Fine Dry 


Goods. 
SILKS 


5 
Colored, Black, @d Fancy, 50c. to $25.00 the yard. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Plain, Mixed, Striped, Plaid, Figured, Combination, 
and BLACK, 2c. to $5.00 the yard 
French Printed Cotton Dress Goods, in 


TORQUOISE, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Linens, Sheetings, Towels, Flannels, Blankete, and 
Table-Linens ; India Camel’sHair Shawls, fram the 
recent London Sales, in great variety, in new designs. 
at unusually low prices. 


CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS. 


PARIS 
Suits, Cloaks, and Jerseys; 
. PARIS 
Bonnets, Feathers, and Millinery Goods; 
PARIS 
Ladies’ Underclothing and Trousseaux. 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Hosiery, Gloves, 
Flannel Underwear, and all other Outfittings. 
Laces and Bead Trimmings, Chenille Embroideries, 
Notions, &c. 
Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, for Ladies, Misses, and 
Children. 


UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS. 


Lace Curtains, Beds and Bedding, Carpets and Rugs. 


Samples of Dry Goods sent Gratuitously by Mail to 
all parts of the United States and Canada on applica- 
tion, thus enabling out-of-town parties to do their 
pag | in New York as advantageously as residents 
of the City. 


S.& C. JOHNSTON. 


EVERALL BROS,, 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 
No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME aks WOLD’S 















Patent Skirt-Sdpporting 
CORSETS, 


BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers ‘Delight in Fitting over Them! 


att combme Durabili Comfort, Mealthfuinces 
legance of form, an being made im various styles 

= lengths are adapted to all, Physiclags recommend 
them, They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. Ladies make this a gromnyee and Bers 
manent mr = Proce $1.50, and upwards Orders by 
mail promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms 10 agents, 
to MADAME GRISWOL lee 
Or to gents: 3 Broadway, N. Pf 

ea K. A. GRISWOLD, 32 Winter St., Boston, M 

J. B. PuTNAM., 126 State Street. Chicago, iL, 

J. B. WrcantT & Co., Fredonia, N. ¥ 


Honiton and Print- Lace Patterns, 
BRAIDS, THREADS, PURLINGS, &c. 


Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 
CHARLES E.: BENTLEY, 
1144 Broadway, N. Y.3 or, $14 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


N | LK 5 age of Embroidery Silk, 20c. ‘Money 
will be refunded if not satisfactory. 


Se SEE mOT nS = Silk Manufactory, Clintonville, Ct. 








16 in, pleces, worth from $1. 50 to $7 
a yard, only $1. Samples, 25c.; Pack- 


v, 


’rinted on 56U Extra 
nine canons xxx board. Fre 


Chromos fp 


rene! Ian 
ood Luck, po ve 
ral, Mottoand Ve Verse Carda, name in fanc 


14 1 Our Beautiful bound Book of 1 or tOO che = 
1884, ‘tee. ‘s. M, FOOTE, Northford, voun. 





fom in 50c. or $1 pkgs. Embroid- 


Silks for Patchwor ery Silk, assorted colors, 20c. 





apackage. MONTOWESE SILK CO. , Montowese, Ct. 





SUMMER SILKS. 


300 pieces Checks and Stripes at 37c. 

200 pieces Checks and Stripes at 45c. and 55c. 

500 pieces Checks and Stripes at 65c. and T5c. 

300 pieces Checks and Stripes at S7c., $1.00, $1.25. 

100 pieees Fancy Foulards, in a great variety of pat- 
terns, 75c. per yard; worth $1.00. 

200 pieces Colored Surah Silks, twenty-five shades, 
89c. ; worth $1.25. 

A Special Bargain, 25 pieces Rich Black Gros Grain 
Silk, $2.00 per yard; worth $2.75. 

Enclose 2c, stamp for Samples. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 





oJ Gaol) 


p) 
ondtable 


O 


Fashionable Laces of every description by 
the yard, single pieces, sets, and trousseaux. 
Also, a magnificent assortment of the lead- 
ing Paris styles in made-up Lace Goods. A 
fine line of White and Colored Embroidered 
Robes on Swiss and Nainsook Muslins. 


Droadvvay Kh 19th ét. 





GILBERT MFG.CO.’S 


DRESS LININGS 
(THE NEW FABRIC). 
MERCHANTS AND DRESSMAKERS LIKE A 
CLOTH where great strength is combined with a soft 
satin finish. They also, if they want their silks to give 
satisfaction, should recommend for linings the 


CABLE TWILLS 


AND 
SATIN CLASSIQUE TWILLS. 
a a silk has been condemned becanse the com- 
L 


mon SILESIA or a poor waist-lining has been used 
You should also ask for the 


BLACK PRINCE TWILLS, 


A cloth we guarantee that PERSPIRATION or 
ACIDS will not change, neither can it be made to 
CROCK in the SLIGHTEST DEGREE. 

From this date, with the exception of our Fast 
Black Goods, all our TWILLS will be folded and meas- 
ured with the new patent Machine, with the yards and 
quarters distinctly marked on the Selvage; and that 
the TRADE may know that they get the G -ENU INE, 
we have decided to print the letter G for the quarter, 
and the letter M for the three quarters, thereby print- 
ing OUR NAME on EVERY YARD. No deception 
then can be impose <1 upon the people by our EN'TER- 
PATORS, 

e goods can be found in the REPRESENTA- 
TIV E "HOU SES in the principal cities throughout the 


TOILET POWDER. 


te} invisible, 
Dy impalpable, 
SPECIAL Vy 


adherent. 
WITH BISMUTH 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 44 V4 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION —) 
4 


AND 
AY 
POWDER. 
2 oF 


we 
36 
= 








RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 





x3 
Hygienical 
& Preparations 
ae) for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street, 


SILKS FOR PATCHWORK. Send 50c. for pack- 


age, choice colors, or 10c. for samples, to 
4, SE SEST} 








UNION SILK Co. » NORTHFORD, © ONN. 
STAMPS. 


NEW SET OF CARDS. 

A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
Pp Riees’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. Send stamp for 
Sample. Catalogue, 25c. G, L, FOX, Detroit, Mich. 





| EMBROIDERY SIL 





HLO.F. 
KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y., 


Offer the largest assortment of 


PARASOLS 


AND 


SUN UMBRELLAS 


At prices, as usual, lower than any other house. 
Special this week : 
20-INCH SATIN SURAH PARASOLS, 
Silk lined, trimmed with 5-inch Spanish Lace. -$2.89. 
Sold all over New York for $4.00. 
20-INCH EXTRA FINE SATIN PAR- 
ASOLS, Satia lined, 10-rib Frame, Imported Han- 
RRR RARE: - ite niin nko conin vap.avee Qi 
Sold elsewhere for $5.00 
20-INCH EXTRA FINE SATIN 
PARASOLS, lined with Change- 
able Silk, trimmed with 6-inch Spanish Guipure Lace, 
10-rib Paragon Frame, Extra Invported Handle .$4.89. 
Regular price, $7.00. 
22-INCH SATIN COACHING PARA- 


SOLS, [ported Haile, Paragon Frame.. $1.79. 
Elsewhere, $2.50. 
22-INCH ALL SILK, PLAIN OR 


CHANGEABLE Coaching Parasols, in Silk Case, 
Imported Handle, Paragon Frame : -- $2, 98. 
Never sold less than $4.1”) 

26-INCH ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, i» 
Siik Case, Paragon Frame, Solid Stick $2 
Regular price, 34.50 
Complete line of MISSES AND CHIL- 
DREN’S PARASOLS. Closiny out FANCY 


PARASOLS «¢ greatly reduced Prices, 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
6th Avenue and 20th Street, N.Y. 





NOVELTY GLOVE: FITTING 
JERSEYS, 


PLAIN and BRAIDED. 

Warranted the most perfect-fitting garments in the 
market. Made of the best English Jersey Cloth, 
in every way equal to a custom-made 
braided Jerseys are made on the Core Look Sriton 
braider, making it impossible for the braid to Riv 
The Glove-Fitting Jersey can be had in all 
colors, shades, and styles 

For sale by all first-class dry-goods houses ge 
Manufactured only by 

= YORK NOVELTY Co., 


FLW AB& 5B -5 New York. 


and 
garment. Our 


snerally. 


tO 


There, Nellic, what did 

I tell you, you have just 

ruined that new driss 

| under the arms because 

, \you did not have « Can- 
.. field Dress Shield. 








THE CANFIELD 


Patent, ‘‘Elastic Seamless” 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, absorvent, oc orless, strong, yet soft 
as kid, do not wrinkle. chafe or ri ip are easily shaped 
to the garment and only seamless shield made. This 
is a recent American invention and the sales are 
already double that of any other Dress Protector 
made in Enrope or United States. 
protected by patents and trade 
world. 

Beware of imitations. 
trade mark shown above. 

The Canfield Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. 


_ Price by mail to all parts of the world 30 cents. 


ALL | Patchwork is NOT alike. 


These goods are 


marks all over the 


All genuine goods bear the 


Our packages for 50c. contain Plush 
and Satin only (no dress 
| embroidered piece 
fancy stitches, 


goods) with 
and sheets of 
Pk¢es. of Embroid- 


ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 
with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 
50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broudway, N.Y. 

PAINTING COPIES. 
Apple Blossoms, Moss-Rosebuds, and Ferns, fine set, 
50 Ni issau Street, N. Y 


by mail, 50c.  F. WHITING, 
YOU are interested in children, subscribe for 
the Liliputian Fashion Journal and 


IF Mother’s Help. Sample Copies mailed free 


Best & Co., 60 & 62 W. 23d St... New York. 


Assorted colors, Best qual- 
ity, 20c. a package; 6 pack- 


- Stamps take n. Floss Mills, New Haven, Ct. 


Large New Golde n Motto ureme Cards, jart out,no 
2alike, name on, 10¢, Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y, 


ages, $1. 


60 
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ONE OF THE MANY AUTHORS OF THE BREAD-WINNERS, WHO LIKES TO HAVE EVERYTHING AT HAND WHEN HE WRITES, DROPS HIS WORK AND RUNS OFF FOR A DAY'S FISHING, 


FACETIZ. 


A youne gentleman 
who spent his vacation 
in the Catskills says he 
met a party of young la- 
dies who appeared to 
have but two adjectives 
ini their vocabulary. If 
a thing was not lauded 
as “simply perfect,” it 
was contemptuously 
styled “ perfectly simple.” 


Gusset 
Mas. Ménacr (to newly 
married friend). ** Going 
to housekeeping? How 
thoronghly delightful! 
I'm enjoying it myself as 
much as when I began six 
months ago. But, my 
dear, let me give you a 
piece of advice. Get a 
pass-book at your gro- 
cer’s and butcher's at 
once, for in that way 
yowll keep down your 
expenses from the very 
ret.” 
— 
Who was the most suc- 
cessful financier men- 
tioned in the Old Testa- 
ment?—Noah, becanse 
he successfully floated a 
limited company when 
all the rest of the world 
was in liquidation. 
pa eeeee 
What gives more milk 
than a cow?—A milk 
wagon. 


“Mamma,” confided 
little Margie one day on 
her return from Sunday- 
school, “I don’t love Sa- 
tan; he's a naughty 
divi!” 
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A VICTIM OF THE HOUSE-CLEANING MANIA. 


HIS DISMAY ON RETURNING TO FIND HIS STUDY “ TIDIED UP” AND ALL HIS PAPERS SOLD TQ A FAR-AWAY JUNKMAN AT FOUR CENTS A POUND! 
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ECONOMICAL GARDENING. 


Mr. Tompkins, thinking to save the expense of a hired man for a day, staid at home to make his own flower garden. Unfortunately he did not see the hole 
dng for the cherry-tree until he was fairly into it. Three rare and costly plants ruined. He next turned his hand to trimming the Virginia creeper, his wife encoura- 
gingly charging him not to make a mess of that too. But the fates were against him. Losing his balance, he grabbed for the vines, aud tore them out by the roots. 
On his way to the city by the next train he counted up the damages as equal to the cost of hiring three men fora week, 














IMAGINE 


ANGELIOA (ata lecture). 
“ How rude of that cou- 
ple to go out, Algernon!” 

ALGERNON (glancing to- 
ward the door with a sigh 
that signifies he thinks the 
lecture a bore). * Yes, but 
how happy they are 
now !” 


Sqerenpetiiienshiomerey 
Mrs. Eqvat-ro-Tur- 
Ovcaston (entering shop 
with her account), ** 1 find 
some articles charged to 
me here that I returned. 
In fact, this is the very 
young gentleman who 
said he would see they 
were credited to me.” 

Curnx (loftily) “TI 
don’t remember the cir- 
cumstance at all, ma:d- 
am; bat I suppose I shall 
have to take your word 
for it.” 

Mes. Equvat-to-rTur- 
Occasion. * And I sup- 
pose I shall have to take 
yours that you don’t re- 


member the transac- 
tion.” 
priptennejuisileibaidpaty 


When is a giant not a 
giant?—When he is 
afoot. 

ferensmistilliaceisindian 


Some oue was telling 
the story of the reply of 
the little boy who, when 
asked what made the 
ocean salt, said, “ Be- 
cause cod-fish lived in it.” 

“Pah,” said our little 
Geraldine, *‘ what a stu- 
pid boy, to get things so 
mixed up! I always 
knew that the cod-fish 
were salt ‘cause they 
lived in the ocean.” 











DnKEsTe’ 





First COLLEGE Man. “HELLO, REGINALD! DON’T MEAN TO SAY YOU'VE COME DOWN TO 
> 


A BICYCLE ?” 


SECOND COLLEGE MAN. “ YES; FATHER SHUT DOWN ON ME. SAYs I RAN HIS HORSES OFF 
THEIR LEGS; WANTS ME TO RUN MINE OFF ON THIS. SAYS HE THINKS IT "LL TEACH ME TO BE 


MERCIFUL.” 


‘ — 











. — 2 I™N TOR >PLICATION 
THE LESSON IS IN THE APPLICATION, pn of urban life to an old chum.) 


Cuum. “* MEET ER WHAT?” 


(Mr. Relius Jefferson, on a visit to his native plantation after a long residence in the cities, describes the ad- 


Cuum. “ BuT EVERYBODY DOAN HAB TO WEAR DEM FOOL CLOSE, DOES DEY 3" 
RELIvS. “ NOT NESSELLY; BUT IF YOU WANTS TO BE MEETERPOLITUN—” 


RELIVS. “ MEETERPOLITUN. DAT's DE FRENCH FOR New York. DAR’s DE MEETERPOLI- 


TUN HOTEL, MEETERPOLITUN RAILROAD, AND EVER SO MANY MORE MEETERPOLITUNS.” 

















